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this factor in the problem cannot be omitted,—the pro- 
test made against pushing for a peace which will not be 
real, substantial, and durable. Names are nothing, 
prayers which are futile repetitions are vain, any sort of 
sympathetic magic, implying that what is done to a rep- 
resentation of the case is done to the case itself,—all is 
worse than useless. he peace we must pray for and 
work for must be the real thing, the lasting thing,—a peace 
which will command the respect and the support of those 
especially who have the first right to pass upon it. 
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‘THERE is scarcely any exception to the rule that anger 
and vindictiveness harm the holder of them more than 
the receiver, and express far more than in his sober 
judgment he would wish to exhibit. Whatever the seem- 
ing provocation, dignified inquiry should precede even 
the righteous indignation, lest it should prove to be mis- 
placed and thus work unrighteousness. The corre- 
spondence which has been published between President 
Lowell and Prof. Kuno Meyer cannot but serve as a text, 
not of a discussion of the point at issue between them, but 
of its significance as expressing what learning and cult- 
ure may be expected to produce. Long before the war 
Americans abroad have been accustomed to have the 
commercialism and bad manners foreigners see among 
travellers attributed to us as a nation, and have found 
that the prevailing idea of our national spirit was that 
it was money-loving and vulgar. But if any one read 
these letters not knowing who wrote them, he would 
say that one was from the representative of the riper, 
more cultured nation, and particularly the nation from 
which most might be hoped of idealism and enlighten- 
ment because of its spirit of detachment from all but 
the highest consideration, its true nobility of aim. And 
he would get this impression not only because of the 
merit of the letter, but also because it was so obvious 
that the other letter was dictated by uncontrolled vio- 
lence of passion. ‘The obviousness of this would carry 
also a recommendation to mercy, but the verdict would 
lose none of its weight. 


Mr. Epwin Marxuam tells the story of the advice 
given to a teacher by the mother of an incorrigible boy. 
She admitted that the boy was a bad boy, a very bad boy; 
but she said that, if the teacher would give the boy who 
sat next to him a good sound thrashing, he would be so 
frightened that he would behave himself. ‘This is a new 
and interesting form of the Bronson Alcott way of gov- 
erning a school on the principle of the atonement,—the 
boy deserving punishment was required to inflict it upon 
the teacher. This had more effect upon him than to suffer 
punishment directly. From these examples—the one 
humorous, the other serious—we are taught that to have 
some one suffer punishment is requisite to satisfaction, 
but that a way of escape from direct penalty is the great- 
est satisfaction. If we must have anything like physical 
pain as a penalty for moral fault, let it come as close as 
possible to the one at fault; but the whole category is 
growing out of fashion. Dr. Jacobey, in his late book on 
“Child Training,” has a page or two on corporal punish- 
ment, which ought to finish the subject for all who have 
the care of children, and care for them. The number of 
cities in America in which corporal punishment is entirely 
forbidden in public schools, the number of school superin- 
tendents who say it can be dispensed with, and ought to 
be dispensed with, leaves those who still stand for the 
wholesomeness of the rod, and assert its necessity for dis- 
cipline’s sake, in a state of defence and excuse in the ac- 
cusative case. The mother’s method is as good as theirs; 
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but we have known mothers, and teachers also (blessings . 


on their memory!), who treated the next boy to the recal- 
citrant boy with such charm that his mischief turned into 
desire to win that kind of favor himself. Love, if it is 
patient and resourceful enough, will put fear to flight 
every time; and if here, why not hereafter? 
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THERE are “carriers” of harmful germs morally as 
well as of harmful germs physically. People who never 
suspect the fact are spreading pneumonia because they 
happen to be “carriers,” and convey the disease they 
themselves do not take. If there were some way of 
taking moral cultures, a good many good people would 
be surprised at the number of immoralities they inno- 
cently spread. They do not intend to lie, but they tell 
things which are not so, without any examination as 
to their correctness. They do not intend to hurt any 
one’s reputation, but nevertheless breathe out injury 
in a hundred careless words and inflections. They do 
not intend to wound any one’s susceptibilities or dig- 
nity, yet they cannot make the slightest suggestion 
without leaving an ache behind, and a trail of misunder- 
standing or indignation. ‘Those who understand that they 
are carriers can make allowance, but those who do not 
understand will get the undesirable infection. Some- 
times a strict and courageous quarantine is unavoid- 
able, without being easily explained. 


Applied Christianity. 


During the past winter the pastor and people of a col- 
ored church in a large city made an experiment so re- 
markable in character and results as to serve the larger 
good of example and inspiration. Last November the 
pastor of this church of colored people was considering 
a serious situation. His people were not prosperous, 
there was a good deal of anxiety among them on account 
of non-employment, and the burden of poverty in the 
community at large rested heavily on his heart. In 
this menacing situation the needs of the outsiders sug- 
gested the idea of opening the doors of the church, making 
it a centre of helpfulness and good influence, distribut- 
ing food and clothing and personal inspiration. Though 
his people were poor, he did not hesitate to put the idea 
into shape for the doing. ~ The first meeting was held 
December 1, with an attendance of five. The average 
attendance during the three months was about ninety. 
After addresses and prayers and singing, those present 
were invited to a dinner consisting of two bowls of soup 
with vegetables and a little meat in it, and a large piece 
of bread. About seventy-five loaves of bread a day 
were used, at a cost of two and a half cents a loaf. The 
money was raised by personal appeals at the Sunday 
meetings, over two hundred dollars being given by mem- 
bers of the congregation. Large gifts of garments were 
also obtained, and a committee attended to the mending 
and repairing of these garments, so that they were ready 
for immediate use. Means were so devised that shower- 
baths were given, and men whose clothing was fit only 
to burn were provided with clean clothing. 

To these meetings came men of all nationalities, white 
as well as colored. When some question was raised 
whether white men were to be given help, the reply was 
that no color line should be drawn, and that God is no 
respecter of persons. 
and white men were made to feel as welcome as colored 
men. At one meeting between thirty and forty white 
men sat side by side with fifty or sixty colored men. 


Hunger and good will abolished any race problem or fric- _ 
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their personal vows of religion and newness of life, one- 
third were white. Many of these men have since ob- 
tained work and are respectable in appearance. That 
they owe their sustenance and fresh start to colored 
people cannot fail to make a new mind within them,—on 
the part of the colored men, of self-respect and just pride 
that their own race could take care of them, and on the 
part of white men, that an inferior race became superior. 
The whole story is summed up in the statement that dur- 
ing the three winter months of 1914-15 nearly nine hun- 
dred men were given clothing, over five thousand meals 
were given, and over two hundred men made their 
pledge of new life in Christ; and this by a congregation 
of colored people, out of their own scanty resources and 
without outside help. The pastor testifies that these 
meetings were of unprecedented benefit to his people, 
deepening their devotion and awakening spiritual life, 
and increasing the attendance at their meetings. More 
than this, ‘‘the members now see the large place of the 
church in all the life of the city; that a Christian is de- 
signed for service, not only for heaven. A saner, a 
kindlier and more practical frame of mind toward all 
people in their struggles is now shown in the testimonies 
and efforts of the members. We have found that there 
comes into the life of the church something of the spirit 
of Christ, his sweetness and sympathy, from this sort of 
touch with unfortunate ones, that we have been able to 
get nowhere else. It is the church in love, not by proxy, 
but first hand, doing her own work, that the hungry 
may be guided from the bread that perishes to that living 
bread that cometh down out of heaven. The church in 
such an impulse of love guided by the Holy Spirit can 
do much at solving many of the problems about them, 
and prevent much of the crime and corruption of woman- 
hood resulting from poverty and hunger. ... The pastors 
of the churches must catch the vision of Rev. John 
Hodder in ‘The Inside of the Cup,’ and break away from 
the grip of the Eldon Parrs and their friends in the church, 
and come to the position of Christlike service before the 
church can be said to be really following her Lord.” 
This experience speaks for itself and needs little com- 
ment. That a poor church did such a work shames 
many a church of well-to-do people who think they are 
doing more, but are really doing quite other and less 
significant work. That colored people should do this 
in a city where they are shut out of much which would 
profit them, are excluded from associations such as 


_ the public schools give, solely on account of the prejudice 


against their race, and are continually threatened with 
segregation, which would increase crime, disease, and 
discouragement among them and fan a fiercer flame of 
race hatred on both sides the color line, heaps coals of 
fire on many a pious head, and puts many a “consistent 
Christian” into the hypocrite class. That this work 
was done not “by proxy,” but directly, suggests the desir- 
ability, as it proves the possibility, of accompanying 
organized work with constant individual work, so that 
writing checks shall not entitle those who do no more 
for others to admission into the kingdom of heaven. 
That it succeeded, that white and colored men broke 
bread together without friction, and that the balance of 
obligation was turned so that white men were glad to 
take food, clothing, baths, physical and spiritual, from 
colored men, is a proof that prophecy is not folly when it 
promises an era of good will between races. Condi- 
tions realized on the lowest levels of human nature ought 
not to be declared out of reach on the highest levels of 


_ society. 
An elaborate set of films has been prepared at great 
_ expense, showing, under the title “ The Birth of a Nation,” 
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et om Of the two hundred men who were led to make 


a spirit in regard to the colored race in the highest degree 
dangerous to their welfare and that of the people among 
whom they live. It is sure to arouse bitterness, and 
vigorous protests are being made against allowing its 
presentation in this country. If whenever these pictures 
are shown there could be moving pictures of what went 
on for three months in a colored church, so that every 
one could see ragged and filthy white men washed and 
clothed, hungry white men fed, and miserable and wicked 
white men led to repentance and new resolve by a wise 
and loving minister and generous, self-sacrificing people 
who were colored, hostility, contempt, and scorn would 
melt into appreciation, admiration, and gratefulness. 
Surely on this line, and none less worthy, must we look 
for a settlement, if not a solution, of the color problem. 


The Garment of Righteousness. 


A great lady fell asleep one day and had a dream. 
She was esteemed beautiful, wise, far-sighted, and 
benevolent. She sat on important committees, and 
presided at board meetings, and her voice was heard with 
reverence. She signed numerous checks for a great 
variety of objects supposed to forward the good of the 
world, and her name often stood first for large amounts 
on subscription lists. But she was also a great lady, 
and her entertainments were as noted as her charities. 
In the public prints her gowns and jewels were de- 
scribed with a kind of rapture. When she entered the 
church where she worshipped, people nudged each other 
and whispered, ‘‘ That is she.” 

But in her dream she saw herself in very thin, poor 
raiment, surrounded by those magnificent dresses which 
had all turned to faded rags, and her array of jewels 
that she donned on great occasions had crumbled to 
dull, worthless paste and dross. At the same moment 
a current of air brought about her head what she sup- 
posed were dead leaves, but on looking at them closely 
she saw they were the hundreds of bank checks she had 
given away with the feeling that they were pleading for 
her at the throne of grace. 

As she gazed in anguish at the ruin of all her splendor, 
she cried out in despair, “Now that my earthly posses- 
sions are destroyed, wherewithal shall I be clothed?”’ 
An answer came out of space, “Put on the garment of 
righteousness.”’ 

“T thought I had putit on,” she moaned. ‘I thought 
I had woven it out of my good deeds; if I am mistaken, 
at what shop can I buy it, to what great importer can I 
apply?” Again the answer came,— 

““* At the devil’s booth all things are sold, 
Only God can be had for the asking.’”’ 
The lady awoke in fright, but, seeing all her rich and 
splendid possessions about her, solid, glittering, sub- 
stantial, she said to herself, ‘It was only a dream, 
after all, inconsequential and meaningless. I have long 
worn the garment of righteousness under my visible 
raiment, and it has imparted to me an inward and 
spiritual grace recognized by many.” 

But something of the dream stayed by her and assumed 
many strange and subtle aspects. 

Now her gifts to charity had not taken a doit from 
her self-indulgences, and her influence—what was it but 
the nurture of her pride? But she said as she argued 
with herself, ‘“Suppose my motives were not quite pure, 
suppose I did wish to be praised and honored of men, 
was not the object good, and ought I not to reap some 
benefit?’”’ ‘Then there came into her mind the words 
of Jesus to the rich young man, and she said to herself, 
“Ts this what is demanded of me, that I may gain the 
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spotless robe?” and she, too, was sorrowful, for she felt 
herself unequal to the sacrifice. 

“The spirit of worldliness often masquerades as an 
angel of light. You must stand for what you really 
are,” would sound in her ears, “aside from the things 
that bolster and pad what you call your position. You 
will then see whether you shrink or grow.’’ She re- 
membered in her dream that she became very small 
when her robes and jewels were found to be worthless. 

We all wish to feel good, We all at times desire to 
be religious. There is a secret aching of conscience in 
most of us that demands to be appeased. Curious are 
the ways we take to absolve ourselves of the sins we are 
inclined to. The garment of righteousness is what we 
would wish to wear, could it be obtained on easy terms 
and without sacrifice of personal tastes and habits. 

We have a singular sense of the merit of our acts which 
are performed to ease this little ache in the breast, if it be 
nothing more than the dropping of a coin in the hand of 
a beggar—the feeling that we have done a good act, and 
now, having a little surplus at the bank of the virtues, 
can afford to indulge our propensities. ‘There is nothing 
that imparts more intense satisfaction than the belief that 
we have for the time being cleared our account with the 
invisible powers; the books are balanced, we are square 
with heaven and before the world. Our garment of 
righteousness is getting woven on the angel’s loom. 

But it is much to be feared that in this we are like 
those who in the time of Jesus had obeyed the law and 
the prophets and still were not without condemnation. 
There is something deeper and more vital than all this. 
In spiritual attainment there is nothing easy. What is 


gained must be earned, not infrequently in agony and: 


bloody sweat. Sometime we shall wake up to the shallow- 
ness and speciousness of our good deeds that have cost 
us nothing. ‘True world service is not of this order of 
self-indulgence and the salving of conscience. That is 
a deep saying and cuts down to the quick—“ You cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” Its significance is peculiarly 
needed of enforcement in our time. So little seems 
possible to get done without the aid of Mammon. All 
sorts of good things are absolutely helpless and prostrate 
without his assistance to set them going and keep them 
on their feet. All the charities and benevolences of 
the world would stop running without this aid. The 
churches would be forced to close their doors if his power- 
ful influence were withdrawn. How, then, is it possible 
not to serve Mammon, when the wheels of the world would 
cease to go round unless he gave the impetus? ‘Thus 
it has come to pass that money-giving is so largely the 
measure of grace; we have all grown more or less timid 
and hesitant in the face of the great givers who must 
be placated, soothed, and flattered lest their subscrip- 
tions droop or fail. 

There must be something out of joint with the world 
that Mammon has gained such authority, not only in 
the places of worldly power, but in the centres of the 
moral life, that he seems to have usurped the very throne 
of the Most High. When we feel ourselves being drawn 
into the worldly net and forced to our knees before the 
altar of Mammon, it is needful to break away from all 
these enticements, and to wander in thought to the 
mountain beside the Lake of Gennesaret, where we may 
listen again to the words of one who taught the people 
in the fields and by the roadside, and was poorer than 
the poorest, having not a place wherein to lay his head. 
Then shall we get back the vision of the beautiful and 
holy things he came to impress on the hearts and con- 
sciences of mankind. . 

The garment of righteousness is not a conscious crea- 
tion. ‘Those who weave this garment for themselves do 
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not go about it with purpose. They are mainly humble 
and lowly followers of him who blessed the poor in 
spirit, the meek and lowly, the pure in heart, the despised 
and forsaken of men. ‘The virtues he commended are 
still the light of the ‘world. Before him no makeshifts, 
no pretences, no subterfuges can hold a place, for he 
demands the absolute truth and sincerity of being. 


American CUnitarian Hssociation. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Resolve of the American 
Unitarian Association governing the nomination of offi- 
cers and directors, the Nominating Committee send 
for publication the names of the candidates nominated 
for the current year:— 


President (for one year). 
SaMuEL A. Ex1ot, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 
From Northern New England :— 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 


From Southern New England :— 

GEORGE HuTCHINSON, Newton, Mass. 
From Middle States :— 

FRANK H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. 
From Southern States :— 

GEORGE SouLsé, New Orleans, La. 


From Central West :— 
CHARLES W. AMEs, St. Paul, Minn. 


From Rocky Mountain States :-— 
Paris Gipson, Great Falls, Mont. 


From Pacific Coast :— 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 


From Dominion of Canada:— 
Mrs. Joun W. Loup, Montreal, Can. 
Secretary (for one year). 
Lewis G. WILSON, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
F. Stantey Howe, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer (for one year). 
HENRY M. WiL.iAMs, Boston, Mass. 
Directors (for three years). 
From New England:— 


Howarp N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. GEORGE R. Dinsmoor, Keene, N.H. 
THomas H. Exiiort, Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. CHARLES P. LoMBARD, Plymouth, Mass. 


From Middle and Southern States :— 
EpGaR 8. Wisrs, Montclair, N.J. 


From Western States and Pacific Coast:— 
Ernest C. Smitu, Chicago, IIl. 
Nominating Committee (for two years). 
From New England :— 
SANFORD BATEs, Boston, Mass. 
Henry D. SHarpz, Providence, R.I. 
From Western States :— j 
Mrs. Morton D. Huu, Chicago, IIl. 
From Pacific Coast :-— [ | 
Eari M. Wi1zevr, Berkeley, Cal. | 


Haroip G. ARNOLD, 
Secretary Nominating Committee. 
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Current Topics. 


Out of the tumult and smoke of battles, the sinking of 
the Cunard steamship Lusitania last Friday by German 
submarine vessels stood forth as an appalling fact of uni- 
versal import. Among the 1,150 passengers and seamen 
who went down with the great liner were 115 American 
citizens, and the rest, in addition to Britons, represented 
more than a dozen neutral nationalities. In its official 
announcement of the event, the German government 
explained that the Lusitania was armed, and therefore 
could be legitimately classified as a warship in active Ser- 
vice; that she carried “large quantities of war material in 
her cargo”; and that all the passengers had had due 
warning of the impending catastrophe, in the form of an 
advertisement published by the German embassy in 
_ Washington, in which the risk of sailing on vessels of 
nations at war with Germany was emphasized. ‘To these 
allegations the British Admiralty replied with an em- 
phatic denial of the first charge, and made the un- 
equivocal assertion that the liner carried no guns. The 
disaster, which was precipitated by the German attack 
off the coast of Ireland, appeared to be regarded by the 
combined sense of all neutral nations as one of the most 
staggering incidents in a staggering conflict. 
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In the midst of a widespread and not always restrained 
expression of indignation in the country, the administra- 
tion at Washington earnestly counselled moderation dur- 
ing those tense hours of the day following the destruction 
of the vessel, when the details of the catastrophe were 
coming in slowly and confusedly to this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Mr. Bryan’s advice against ‘‘rocking the boat”’ was 
coupled with assurances that the State Department was 
doing everything in its power to disclose the complete 
facts of the vast tragedy, with a view to appropriate ac- 
tion to safeguard American interests for the future and to 
exact reparation for the past, if such reparation should 
appear to have basis in international law. ‘The utter- 
ances of the press on the subject during the first three 
days following the tragedy plainly indicated a state 
of profound indignation. In many pulpits throughout 
the country last Sunday the policy which had resulted in 
such an international bereavement was denounced in 
strong terms, and the demand was voiced for some tangi- 
ble and effective form of protest against such sacrifice of 
innocent lives. 

wt 


SENTIMENT on this side of the ocean on an unprece- 
dented tragedy of war found reflection among all the 
neutral peoples of Europe, if the utterances of European 
newspapers might be taken as an accurate expression of 
public feeling. In the face of this unanimity of hostile 
criticism of some of the German methods of warfare, how- 
ever, the plain intimation went out of Berlin that this 
phase of naval activity would be carried out without 
modification in the future, and it was suggested that other 
passenger steamships under the British flag would meet 
the fate which befell the Lusitania, and on the same broad 
ground of reprisals against Great Britain’s act in shutting 
off the non-combatant population of the countries op- 
posed to the Triplice from transatlantic sources of food 
supplies. Furthermore, Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, gen- 


erally Aap as the Kaiser’s personal representative - 


in the United States, announced in an interview last 

Monday that the only safe means of maritime travel for 

_Americans would be to take passage on American vessels, 

_ which would be safe from attack provided they did not 
rry contraband of war to Germany’s enemies, 
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THE extent to which the German Admiralty had car- 
ried out its announced policy of carrying on war upon 
Britain by means of submarine attacks had been at- 
tracting the attention of the world, even without the 
terrible instance of its effectiveness which has been im- 
pressed upon the collective conscience of Christendom 
through the sinking of the Lusitania. The admiralty 
at Berlin appears to be justifying its veiled predictions 
that the art of building submarines, as developed by 
German experts, would soon place in the hands of Ger- 
many a weapon of an effectiveness not only unapproached 
by the marine constructors of other nations, but wholly 
beyond their reach in the future. It would appear, from 
the increasing frequency of submarine attacks, and from 
the wide range of the German under-sea raids, that Ger- 
man ingenuity must have solved problems of fuel and 
supply which until now have appeared beyond solution, 
and that perhaps Germany has succeeded in establishing 
under-sea bases for submarine activities. It may be as- 
sumed, also, that German builders are turning out sub- 
marines of a size unprecedented in naval construction. 


J 


WHILE the neutral world is grappling with the new 
questions of international ethics presented by the latest 
developments of submarine warfare, the land operations 
in the great conflict are being carried on with increasing 
energy by both of the great groups of powers. At the 
southern end of the long battle line in the Eastern theatre 
of events, the Austro-German forces at the beginning of 
the week were continuing with some success the offen- 
sive movement against the Russians which they had be- 
gun ten days earlier. After a series of exceptionally 
bloody engagements on the line of the Carpathians, it 
was announced by the war office at Vienna last Sunday 
that the defenders had succeeded in clearing Hungary of 
Russians. ‘This result, for the accomplishment of which 
Austria and Germany have sacrificed a large number of 
lives, is of the highest value to them, inasmuch as it 
promises to safeguard from invasion the granary upon 
which both Teutonic powers rely for a considerable pro- 
portion of their wheat supplies. A successful invasion of 
Hungary would have constituted a severe economic blow 
to Vienna and Berlin alike. 

st 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the successful offensive at the 
southern end of the Teutonic line in the East, the Ger- 
man army is carrying on a highly interesting strategic 
operation in the extreme North, along the Baltic. That 
operation by the end of last week had accomplished at 
least one important result, in the seizure of the Russian 
port of Libau, one of the great centres of the Russian 
grain trade and the most important Russian point of 
export on the Baltic. . At the same time the German in- 
vaders were threatening Riga, the great commercial port 
on the gulf of the same name. The Russian war office, 
which at the beginning of the new German invasion had 
characterized the movement as a mere “raid” for pur- 
poses of booty, was taking a more serious view of the 
situation at the end of last week—a view best indicated 
by its admission of the seizure of Libau. Having appar- 
ently become convinced of the possibilities of the German 
dash northward and eastward, the Russian government 
in an official statement issued last Sunday. announced 
that it was making an energetic attempt at Mitau to 
check the German advance upon Riga, about twenty 
miles north of Mitau. 

vt 

Tue Italian government, with a self-possession which 
is lacking among the Italian people, was still continuing 
at the beginning of the week its efforts to find a solution 
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of the Austro-Italian dispute without recourse to arms. 
One indication of the pacific purposes of the Cabinet at 
Rome, acting in harmony with the King, is to be seen in 
the second postponement of the convocation of Parlia- 
ment, this time to May 20. Another sign of King Victor 
Emmanuel’s unwillingness to launch upon a war except 
as a last resort was furnished by his refusal to attend the 
great Garibaldi celebration last week, and by the com- 
prehensive measures which the ministry had taken to 
prevent violent anti-Austrian demonstrations on that in- 
flammable occasion. In the mean while, there is reason 
to believe that the governments at both Rome and 
Vienna consider the attainment of an agreement between 
the negotiators carrying on pourparlers under the aus- 
pices of Germany as still within the range of possibility, 
and that the negotiations are continuing with some 
prospect of a successful issue out of a situation of un- 
usual difficulty. 


Brevities. 


A good play is a good sermon delivered in the speech 
of every-day life. ‘The play which deeply moves us 
has done good work, for its memory stays with us for 
years. 


A writer on the importance of taking thought for one’s 
health estimates that fully twenty per cent. of the thinkers 
keep well, while hardly two per cent. of the non-thinkers 
escape sickness. 


Both ministers and parishes sometimes forget that their 
relation is a mutual one involving reciprocal duties. If 
tact, courtesy, good temper, and candor is required from 
the one party, the same factors are also required from the 
other party. 


The possession of any special gift or faculty should 
bring at once the sense of an inescapable responsibility 
for making the best of it. The truth embodied in the 
parable of the talents is illustrated and demonstrated 
in every human life. 


We all wish to arrive at our goal, whatever it may be, 
but having arrived become restless and discontented. 
That means that man is not a stationary creature, 
satisfied with attainment, but a forward-looking and 
forward-moving being. Says Stevenson, “To travel 
hopefully is a better thing than to arrive.” 


Reformers often speak of vital problems as if, once 
remedied, they would need no further care or attention. 
The truth seems to be that all human solutions of great 
problems current at any time are progressive and rela- 
tive. Life is composite, and its manifestations change 
so endlessly that problems constantly recur for new and 
different solutions. 


More and more our civic communities are devoting 
their energies and their funds toward the work of keep- 
ing their citizens well, instead of trying to cure them 
after they are sick. This is in line with the well-known 
Chinese system of paying doctors a certain agreed-upon 
price while their patients are well, the fee stopping when- 
ever sickness takes place. ie 


Isn’t it a strange anomaly of human nature that at 
the time when millions of human beings are trying to kill 
each other many thousands are pleading and working 
for peace, and other thousands are trying to save the 
lives of the wounded and to care for the sick and the 
refugees; while one hand of man is in deadly and brutal 
action, the other hand is binding up the wounds and pour- 
ing the oil of kindness upon the afflicted? 
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Statement on Lusitania Horror.* 


BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


ait iy ere 


This is an hour for lamentation, but not for anger — 


—an hour for righteous indignation, but not for madness. 
There is no more reason why we should go to war with 
Germany to-day than there was yesterday. On the 
contrary, there is infinitely more reason why, in the face 
of this monstrous horror, we should reaffirm our love of 
peace and our faith in reason and good will. It is the 
war-spirit which has done this awful thing: what shall 
it profit us to conjure up this spirit in our own country 
and thus extend the work of violence? It is militarism 
which has committed this crime: why justify it by 
ourselves appealing to its decrees and methods? War 
settles nothing. It adds horror to horror, aggravates 
madness with madness, sanctifies the insane idea that 
the slaughter of a thousand men on shipboard can be 
met by the slaughter of unnumbered other thousands 
upon fields of battle. Not thus is honor maintained 
and justice done. Now if ever is the time to show that 
America abhors war and all its crimes, and really believes 
in peace. For what boots it to prate of peace in time 
of peace and appeal to arms when the first serious diffi- 
culty arises? The laws of right are immutable. They 
cannot be changed or suspended to meet human exi- 
gencies. Still is it as true to-day as ever that evil must 
be overcome with good, that ‘“‘vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.’’ It was the word of Gen. 
Grant that he had known many wars, but never one 
the issues of which could not have been settled by the 
exercise of reason. As we look back on the wars of the 
past, we can see in every case that the way of peace could 
have been found had men not been blind with passion. 
To escape this blindness is now our task. It is the duty 
of American citizens in this crisis to remain calm, patient, 
brave—to wait for our President, guided by divine 
wisdom, to find the right path of peace and to support 
him as he strives to lead us therein. © 


The Fearsome Good. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


There is a theory that the bulk of the mischief done 
in this world is done by the agency or, even more impor- 
tant, through the apathy and negligence of good people. 
Evil in the bare and sombre outfit of a plain devil, with- 
out other ornament than horns and hoofs, would be 
hooted out of any society. In fact, contrary to the old- 
fashioned teachings, the number of thoroughly bad or 
wicked people is now known to be very small. The boy 
who confided to his mother that ‘“‘when you come to 
know the bad boys they are not so bad as they seem” 
had got a great lesson in human nature. Moreover, the 
‘‘bad”’ turn out to be largely the ill-born and the defec- 
tives, and more often wanting in will and energy than 
possessed of a definitely evil will. 

But see how evil things get done. The making of war 
is an instance in point. Where will you find any people 
wicked enough to start out to wage war? Only the 
stoutest imperialists are as bad as this, and most people 
affect to be shocked by their programme. But the 
fearsome good always get ready for war, and vote the 
supplies, and show how the New Testament is not against 


war (that is, the kind of war which they are preparing 


for), and presently you have every nation in Christendom 
on the line of the fighting Powers. 5 doaisty 


* Read at Church of the Messiah, New York,on Sunday, Mayo. a 
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‘Just now we have in the United States several vo- 


ciferous orators of armies and battleships. Are they 
doing the work of reaction, violence, and brute national 
arrogance? Grant that they have this effect, yet they 
are not wicked people, as we think of Alaric or possibly 
Napoleon. No one, for instance, would call Mr. Hobson 
a bad man. He has conscience, pious intentions, and 
admirable temperance principles; but he does not seem 
to have the slightest idea that this is so far God’s world 


“that a great nation can be safe in doing righteousness. 


Because he is afraid of what Japan may do on one side, 
and Germany may do on the other, and because he is one 
of a considerable number of fearful people, we hear the 
air ringing with the alarms of war. This is doubtless 
the most ingenious possible way in which a shrewd 
Satan, if there were such a personage, would proceed to 
bring war upon a nation which normally had no use for 
it. By all means engage the timid good in fearing it 
and preparing for it, and presently the people who are not 
so very good will find some war-cry, like ‘‘ Remember the 
Maine,”’ to carry into battle. 

But the alarmists, however good they are and however 
frightened, would hardly sway a nation, without the 
help of another interesting and admirable contingent 
of the army of the good, namely, ‘‘the wise and prudent.” 
Has there ever been a great issue in the history of man- 
kind in which a considerable part of the Sanhedrim class 
have not contrived to help the wrong side, and to give 
the most elaborate reasons for their reactionary conduct? 
Thus to-day, if “the good”’ really cared to have the United 
States go out of the business of fighting and henceforth 
carry on the enterprise of a civilized and civilizing nation, 
we have the most wonderful opportunity to set the 
mark of progress onward by a great epoch. Will the 
wise and prudent, however, even bid us God-speed in 
this splendid mission? By no means. ‘The larger part 
of the men who carry on great church boards, and even 
possible peace societies and foundations, are giving us the 
counsel of their fears. ‘‘Keep armed,” they advise us. 
“Be ready to fight.” But this is precisely what Mephis- 
topheles would be saying, and, if any one appeals to “the 
spirit of Christ,’’ he is reminded that Jesus said something 
about “a sword;’’ and that he used violence himself in 
driving money-changers from the temples, as if these 
things had the slightest bearing on the main issue, 
namely, how should a modern nation of friendly people, 
who, as President Wilson says, have no desire for any- 
thing that does not belong to us, conduct ourselves 
toward our neighbors? 

We are reminded that Jesus seems to have found most 
of the opposition that he incurred among “the good.” 
Let us not be misled by the name “Pharisees.” Who 
were the Pharisees of that time, except the fearsome good, 
the crystallized ‘‘Puritan”’ class, who felt coming revolu- 
tion in such teachings as the Sermon on the Mount? 
This class is always in human society; it is generally 
apprehensive, opinionated, and obstructive. What a 
travesty on the Christian religion that the Pharisees 
should now be in the church, in the persons of deacons 
and ruling elders and ministers! Wherever the issue 
arises over the new standard, the new freedom, the new 
social duty, the new justice, the new type of humanity, 
you will find the work of progress always blocked at the 
door of the fearsome good, or the prudent good. If the 
good: would only be with you, every other kind of opposi- 
tion would disappear. Can the evil-minded, or the poor 
drunkard, defeat the new movement for nation-wide 


‘temperance? No! But every one waits to hear the 
__-voice of the great and good telling the world that they 
will banish wine from the tables of good society. When 


the good have no longer any use for an evil custom, no 
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one else wants it much longer. When the good really 
desire honest legislation, no bad bosses will stand in 
their way. 

We are not disparaging the good, as if they were not 
good. We no longer rail even at the evil and wicked, 
as if they were enemies. Much less have we any 
authority to abuse the good, or to denounce them. 
Denunciation, like punishment, never makes men any 
better. Jesus’ castigation only made men angry. The 
good are good, and always have been. Where did Paul 
the Apostle come from but out of this highly respectable 
Pharisee class? ‘There was the timber to make churches 
or states,—conscientious, resolute, energetic, possessing 
standards, habits, and costly moralities, but also distrust- 
ful, proud, contemptuous, egotistic, narrow, prejudiced, 
unsympathetic, and capable therefore of the most cruel 
injustice. They have always had the faults of their 
qualities. We are only trying to set forth the facts as they 
are, as one describes a type of blight upon fruit, with a 
view to save or improve it. We cannot, indeed, too much 
overvalue certain specimens of the fearsome good, as 
constituting a needful element in human society. Thus 
we always want the gleam of their critical touch upon the 
half-baked enterprises of the hasty and conceited re- 
formers. With all respect to Ibsen and Bernard Shaw, 
it looks as if the Pharisee stock had improved already 
since the coming of Christianity. Its hardness of heart 
is more subtle, at any rate, and it has shared in the general 
attitude of a kindlier humanity. 

It is time to ask, Who are “the good’’? We never 
mean wholly good; we must mean merely more or less 
good, with a general tendency (as we hope) toward 
goodness. The bad likewise are.only more or less bad, 
with glints of goodness shining through. Indeed, we 
speak of character in human nature as we speak of it in 
scholarship. It is relative. ‘There is no perfect scholar. 
But it is a good pupil who is improving, and has a mind 
bent on learning. In one sense every pupil is good who 
is on the way up, and is not any pupil bad who, however 
high his mark, has stopped growing better? 

There are certain marks of the scholar, however, which 
ought to help us in our estimate of the good. When 
real scholarship comes, infinite modesty and courtesy 
come too. The true scholar is never comparing himself 
with others; he pursues the absolute standards, the 
ultimate perfection. He is bound ever to be sympathetic, 
patient, gentle, open-minded, and willing to learn. 

We catch the idea of real goodness here. The good 
are not good enough, or they would not so often be in 
the way, and on the side of the enemy. ‘They are wise 
and prudent, but they are too conscious of their wisdom, 
and do not know how often their kind of caution and 
prudence, lacking breadth and modesty and sympathy, 
and attended with subtle self-assertive egotism, falls 
over into folly. The good mostly need what Paul had— 
a thorough-going conversion. Paul with his admirable 
goodness was on his way to be an evil-doer, but he beheld 
a vision which changed his life. Who is so good as 
not to need to behold a vision? No matter what the 
form of the vision is, provided only a man sees what 
henceforth lifts him out of his narrowness, his conceit, 
his petty fears and apprehensions, or his equally petty 
ambitions, and sees anew the vast world-order of good- 
ness, and becomes now unafraid of any motion which 
truth and love bid him take. 

Possibly it is not well to divide men into bad or good, 
but rather to run the line through‘every life and divide 
between the hours when we see the gleam and follow it. 
and when we do not follow it, between the times when we 
are at our best and when we are not, when we are the 
channels to carry faith and love and when we carry no 
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good spirit at all. We are mostly poor creatures when 
we are not ‘‘in the spirit’; the good, indeed, are apt to 
be the most fatally dangerous of all men when they 
cease to be good, to be gentle, to be modest—like a great 
ship which has lost its steerage way. 

Jamaica PLAIN, MAss. 


Liberty. 


BY WILLIAM WARE LOCKE. 


My soul was born in Egypt. In my dreams 
A hundred centuries unloose their folds 

And leave my spirit garmentless and free, 
Unburdened by the circling coils of time. 

A living spirit without need of wings, 
Invisible, I see the earth expand 
And human life evolve from age to age 
As men accept me as their friend and guide. 

Across the Red Sea with the Israelites 
I pass in spirit toward the Promised Land; 
At fateful Salamis the clear-eyed Greeks 
Behold my figure on the vessel’s prow. 

In vain through the Dark Ages tyrant kings 
Restrain my progress and ignore my power; 
The Magna Carta writ in Roman script 
I give and found a people’s commonwealth; 

By ancient forms my form is still obscured, 
And faintly seen I cross the western sea: 
Now with uplifted torch I stand and guide 
The wandering peoples struggling in the dark. 


Spring’s Harbingers. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is something of the temper of a passionate, 
naughty, but lovable child in the days of slow growth 
toward fulfilment and the realization of promise. The 
spittings of snow have ceased. The impetuous little 
rain-showers have come blustering with fury, but after 
a moment fizzling out in a kind of shamefaced repentance. 
The wind stirs up the dust with its besom, but instantly 
shy smiles peep out from the misty blue, and the sun- 
beams begin to laugh again. Just so a pettish child 
in the midst of its tears will climb into your lap, sud- 
denly overcome by freaks of lovingness. You say, 
“Oh, how bad you are!” but you take the little one to 
your heart and give her hugs and kisses. It is thus 
you love the spring. 

Nature does not sympathize with the woes and hor- 
rors of the European war. We half expected to see her 
with crape on her arm and wearing a mourning veil; 
but the cuckoo is sounding his cheerful note over English 
woods and fields, the skylark is soaring and singing 
above the devastated lanes and villages of Belgium 
and Northern France, and the best singer of them all, 
the blackbird, is warbling along the Rhine. The early 
season is just as enchanting as usual. The ground 
opens its bosom just as joyously to the plough, welcomes 
the tufted grass and the first dandelion with the same 
rapture it felt last year. OE 

We remember that its gentle fingers are beginning 
to weave a veil of green over the innumerable graves in 
the wake of war’s ravages, not because they are graves, 
but because every fertile bit of the earth’s surface must 
respond to the creative impulse and find expression in 
the gospel of use and beauty. No, she is not putting 
on a shred of mourning to-day. Her joyousness and 
responsiveness to all young things is perfect. There 
are those who blame her for these blithe impulses, 
this debonair attitude toward human suffering, but it 
is a short-sighted, pessimistic view. Because a million 
men have fallen in battle should she cease to smile, 
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and instead hang out sackcloth on the sky walls, and 
spread ashes on her glorious head? Because the finest 
youths are dead or dying by the thousand, and famine 
stalks abroad and pestilence threatens, and the noblest 
men are falling like leaves in autumn, and children are 
crying for bread, and the tears of women are running 
in rivers, can the old mother be expected to sit down 
dejected and inert with the mourners and wailers? 

She is the great restorer. ‘The life of man on earth 
is transient, but she is immortal. She has no time to 
grieve, for she is busy with the grain-fields, the mighty 
stretches of land where she is preparing the next harvest. 
She is nursing the earth’s fertility that the saved remnant 
shall not want for bread. The hungry children are 
dear to her, and she is preparing the loaf that shall save 
them. I can almost perceive her delicate fingers busy 
about the roots of the wheat and corn, and the meadow- 
grass that shall feed the beast who makes meat for men. 
Who is beneficent like her, the bountiful goddess, who 
first awakened the prayerful, praiseful impulse in prim- 
itive man feeling out blindly for a deity to worship? 
It is fatuous to say that she is hard and unloving because 
she delights in the playfulness and exuberance of spring, 
and is calm and unmoved under the wheeling of the stars. 
She teaches the great lesson that we shall not waste 
life in tears and sighs over even the greatest of calamities, 
but shall be up and doing at our appointed task with 
cheerful alacrity and faith and courage. 

Our common birds are not strong-winged to fly over 
the ocean. They have maintained a fine neutrality 
by staying at home and minding their own business. 
Some, to be sure, have wandered as far as Cuba and the 
sea islands, but still are they “true to the kindred 
points of heaven and home.” ‘They have come back 
so innocent-looking, pure-minded, and happy they seem 
to bring with them the odors of orange groves and 
banana gardens, the scent of jasmine and delicious roses. 
In fact they seem unusually joyous this season, as if 
aware that we need a little extra cheering up. They 
moved right in without asking leave, and seemed so 
glad to get back I could hear them warbling ‘Home, 
Sweet Home”’ all over the country. 

They had one riotous day of song and frolic, a kind of 
jubilee, when they gave themselves up to games and sports. 
The air was full of the flutter of wings. There was a 
procession of crows in the road, joined by purple and 
white pigeons who strutted about careless of passers- 
by. One day it was winter, cold and bleak; the next 
was sunny and genial. Spring had come, so had an 
unusual variety of songsters for so early in the season. 
There were robins and bluebirds flashing about in a 
streak of azure splendor, and song-sparrows and wood 
thrushes, and the orange-breasted tits and orchard 
orioles, and scarlet tanagers and vireos. They gave 
themselves up to bursts of merry song as they flitted 
about among the naked trees. It seemed as though a 
long-repressed fountain of melody had broken loose 
for that special occasion. 

The bird-warbles, the tender green, the swelling buds, 
the catkins and first wild flowers take one back again 
in spite of spring’s pleasantness to the bedside of 
the wounded, and the desolate homes of the devastated 
war-scourged places that once were odorous with bloom- 
ing orchards and gardens with apple and cherry 
and plum trees breaking into a rapture of white and 
pink and filling the air with their fragrance. The war 
monster has ploughed and harrowed them not for growth, 
but for the sowing of graves and human bones, the - 
charred desolation of burned towns and villages shat-. 
tered and laid waste by shrapnel bursting in volcanic. 
explosions. No spring is there this year, nor can we 
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desolated lands once so peaceful, where the toilsome 
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The personal history of this great war is as yet hidden 
from us. It is wonderful how little we know of the 
individual heroisms, the noble acts of courage and devo- 
tion, which doubtless are starring the dismal smoke- 
cursed trenches. We see only huge masses moving in 
As yet 
the units die or survive unrecorded; but in the long, 
long years to come what hundreds of thrilling stories 
will be related as grandame sits by the fire and the 
children cluster about her knees in breathless interest 
while she relates what happened to father, brother, 
or son in the great world war through which we are 
passing! 

We cannot get away from it, this unprecedented catas- 
trophe. It obtrudes itself into all places, into all our 
thoughts. It colors life too often the color of blood. 
We turn resolutely away from it. ‘The tender green star- 
ring the stiff limbs and branches; the vital look of the 
forest, no longer rigid, but spangled with opening buds; 
the shy things that have come up out of the earth to 
expand joyously; the humming of newborn or awakened 
insects,—all bid us forget. All things try to comfort 
us, from the rose-pink skies of evening melting into the 
purple hills, and the stars that yield an intenser glow as 
they bend over the earth. In spite of the beauty, 
hope, and promise eternally renewed, there is an under- 
tone that speaks of sighs, sobs, and tears, there is a grief 
that cannot be stilled—the sense of the uselessness, the 
needlessness of the great sacrifice. For years to come 
thinkers and historians will be explaining and expound- 
ing why it had to be, but those who lie in nameless graves 
have deaf ears, and all the explanations, however cogent, 
cannot comfort those who mourn, 

Summit, N.J. 


The Sympathy of Religions. 


The recent Christian embassy to Japan, consisting 
of Rev. Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Theological 
School at Chicago University and president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and 
Rev. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, for thirty years a Protestant 
missionary in Japan and latterly active in the United 
States in bringing about a better state of feeling be- 
tween the two countries, was a notable event in the re- 
ligious and political life of both the East and the West. 
As representatives of the Christian sentiment of thirty- 
one Protestant denominations of this country, and 
bearing also letters of endorsement and good will from 
President Wilson and Secretary of State Bryan, the 
two apostles of international peace and comity, were 
sure of a hospitable reception and attentive hearing 
by both the one million, more or less, of Japanese Chris- 
tians and the Imperial Government. Both of these 
ambassadors of Christ are men of exceptional ability 
and a large, inclusive spirit, and Dr. Gulick is endeared 
to all elements in Japan by long years of faithful ser- 
vice to the higher interests of that nation. ‘The Chris- 
tian churches in the Land of the Rising Sun have been 
greatly stimulated by the visit of these eminent repre- 
sentatives of sixteen millions of Christians in the United 
States and the message they brought. The Japanese 
government and people also have been much impressed, 
and the way to a reconciliation of the two nations by 
a just settlement of the only vital difference between 
them—the California attitude toward the Japanese 


Tae te: _their midst—has been greatly furthered. Much 


emains to be done in this country to assure a har- 
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monious co-operation between our National and Pacific 
States governments in their legislation on this question, 
but that the way out of the present international diffi- 
culties will yet be found seems reasonably sure. When 
the equitable solution of this economic and _ political 
problem shall have been arrived at, it must be one that 
will include not only Japanese but all other Asiatic and 
foreign immigrants, without distinction of race or na- 
tionality, so that no unjust and irritating discrimination 
shall be permitted to do violence to the sacred causes 
of international peace and universal human brotherhood. 


The gratifying results of this Christian mission to 
the people of Asia give new encouragement to the some- 
what similar pilgrimage which was planned last year, 
and endorsed by the International Congress of Free 
Christians, the American Unitarian Association, the 
Free Religious Association of America, the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and other bodies, as 
well as by individual progressive thinkers of consideration 
and influence. This pilgrimage was not intended, 
however, as a demonstration along strictly Christian 
lines, nor for the purpose of denominational propaganda, 
directly or indirectly. It had for its purpose an expres- 
sion of the intellectual and moral sympathy felt by liberal 
and progressive thinkers in the United States for the 
indigenous, non-Christian religions of the Far East. 
It aimed at a better understanding of their doctrines, 
institutions, and worship, and an exchange of ideas 
and friendly sentiments, all based on the science of Com- 
parative Religion and the consciousness of the universal 
brotherhood of men as common children of the All- 
Father. It was believed that an approach to the non- 
Christian world animated by such a spirit would be 
hospitably welcomed by the more enlightened and lib- 
eral-minded of the religious thinkers and leaders of the 
Oriental world, and would lead to a better understand- 
ing and appreciation by both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian of the characteristic excellences of each other’s 
form of faith, revealing to them how much they have 
in common. Founded on mutual respect and regard 
for each other’s beliefs and institutions, it would prove 
a valuable adjunct to international peace and good will. 

More and more it becomes apparent that international 
peace cannot be achieved until the Christian world 
shall cease to look with arrogance and contempt on the 
worship and ethical systems of non-Christian peoples; 
until it surrenders the mistaken claim, which modern 
knowledge, experience, and insight absolutely disprove, 
that Christians alone possess the one and only way of 
salvation, which all other peoples must be brought to 
accept. This claim of the Christian world to exclusive 
and infallible knowledge and supernatural, divine right 
in religious matters has not only been the cause of lament- 
able displays of intolerance, strife, and arrest of de- 
velopment in Christendom itself, but has been the chief 
barrier preventing a better understanding between 
Christians and non-Christians. Something of this spirit- 
ual arrogance, and the intolerance which it breeds, is 
to be found in certain of the great non-Christian religions 
also, and prevents them from justly appreciating the 
claims of a rational and spiritual Christianity to their 
attention and regard. 

The key to a better understanding, the way to bring 
about international peace and brotherhood, is expressed 
in the single term, The Sympathy of Religions. ‘‘ Honor 
your own faith, but do not look with contempt or love- 
lessness upon the faith of others’—an old Buddhist 
maxim instructs us. “In every nation he that revereth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him’”— 
echoes the Christian New Testament. “Every nation 
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has a quarter of the heavens (to which they turn in 
prayer); it is God who turneth them towards it. Hasten 
then emulously after good wherever ye be; God will 
one day bring you all together. ... Let there be no con- 
straint in religion’—so the Koran teaches. “We pro- 
fess the universal and absolute religion whose cardinal 
doctrines are the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man, and which accepts all the truths of all Scriptures 
and honors the prophets of all nations’’—this is the creed 
of the Hindu theist, Keshub Chunder Sen. 

This spiritual insight and sympathy lead to the rec- 
ognition that the deepest and most abiding sentiment 
in the human, and especially the Oriental soul is religion. 
Therefore it is by justice and sympathy for the religion 
of our Oriental brethren that we shall best assure their 
interest in our own opinions and beliefs and awaken 
their responsive good will. This is a better way to 
bring about the peace of the world than battleships, 
or treaties, or embassies, or presidential letters, and it 
will eventually lead the peoples of the earth into a com- 
mon recognition of those fundamental verities of faith 
and conduct which underlie all the great world-religions 
and are the universal quest of humanity. 

It is deeply to be regretted that, owing to the sudden 
outbreak of the war and other causes, the world-pilgrim- 
age of free and progressive Christians from America, 
planned on these large lines and assured in advance of 
a hospitable reception and response, had to be given 
up for the time being. Six or eight prominent liberal 
scholars had banded themselves together for such a 
visit to Japan, China, Ceylon, India, Egypt, and Turkey. 
The liberal elements in those countries had arranged 
an impressive series of public meetings and private 
conferences, the travel arrangements were all made— 
when the postponement became inevitable. But the 
hope of an early resumption of negotiations with our 
Oriental friends is still cherished, our ideals of what such 
a spiritual pilgrimage might do for both the West and 
the East are undimmed, and it is possible that the delay 
in realizing our vision may result in maturer thought and 
better preparation for the task to which it persuasively 
calls us. 


Poetry and Theology. 


It makes all the difference in the world whether you 
are going to be a poet in a universe which is antagonistic 
at every point, its worse to its better, and its half-devel- 
oped to its best, or whether you are going to deal with 
the universe in which life is central and all life is its 
expression. So it happens that Wordsworth, the great- 
est name in English literature and English poetry since 
Milton, better maintains that monism by giving himself 
up wholly to the perception of the divine presence in 
nature. ‘There is not a line of Wordsworth which deals 
with God in his essence that does not seem a prophecy 
of the scientific attitude of to-day. It is flushed with 
feeling, penetrated by emotion, filled with the divine 
affection of that long and beautiful life. The man 
first in the English thought who apprehended God 
in his world gives us a God calm and loving, and nature 
translated in a world not antagonistic to itself. Then 
all the theologians and doctors of divinity, and professors 
of this and that particular way of keeping the world 
straight, rose ew masse, and said, ‘‘ William Wordsworth 
is a pantheist.”” That is always the way; call a man an 
opprobrious name while you are trying to decide what 
he really is. But Wordsworth’s pantheism was flushed 
with feeling, filled with light, instinct with life, and has 
been the teacher of simple souls to know God and his 
revealer, Christ. 
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Coming to our own country, we find the utterances 


of avowed believers in this view of God and of his Christ 
constitute the literature and poetry of America. Long- 


fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier,—the whole procession 


of the crowned spirits whose religion found its expression 
in their poetry were avowed believers in God as all 
and in Christ as the revealer of God to man. The view 
held by those who call themselves by our Unitarian name 
is the view subscribed to, entertained, beautified, en- 
larged, spiritualized, by those who have given to America 
all the poetry that is worthy of this name. 

Take ‘‘In Memoriam,” for instance. It could have 
been written by Longfellow without departing from the 
allegiance which he held to the faith in which he lived. 
It is not an argument concerning the Trinity, or the 
Sacrifice of Christ, or Predestination, or any other guess 
of truth. “In Memoriam’’ is life’s struggle with what 
seems to be the cruelty of nature; and it is religious 
emotion triumphant over apparent inconsistency in 
the administration of God, emphatically declaring that 
it tends toward that “far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves.’’ ‘Tennyson was not called 
by our name, but he spoke our language in every line 
he wrote. Take the story wrought out in Browning’s 
“Saul,” that master poem of a master mind, and it 
terminates as throughout it prophesied it would, in the 
reflection in the face of Jesus Christ of the glory of God. 

Now do you not see that, if you are busy reconciling 
things,—which seems to be the business of theology,— 
if you are trying to apologize for God because he is doing 
what you never would have done, and hold a view of 
human nature which you know is not true of anybody 
that you love, then how can poetry be born out of such 
an error or flow with gentle influences for souls that need 
the prophecy of the poetic heart? No. It is not an 
accident by which the great poets of modern life hold 
that God is all, and that he reveals himself to man in 
Jesus Christ, ‘the helper and friend of those that would 
live in the spirit.” —Thomas R. Slicer. 


The Story of King’s Chapel. 


BY HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 


II: 


There is a foregleam of the independent spirit which 
the church afterward manifested in the action taken after 
Dr. Myles’s death. Mr. Harris, the King’s lecturer, very 
much wanted to be made the regular minister. But he 
had been rather a sharp thorn in Dr. Myles’s side, and 
was at daggers drawn with Dr. Cutler of Christ Church. 
So the Wardens and Vestry would have none of him. 
Neither did they wish to put the matter, without reserve, 
into the hands of the Bishop of London, under whose 
somewhat shadowy authority they were supposed to live. 
They therefore voted to leave it to two friends of theirs 
in London—Gen. Francis Nicholson and Mr. Thomas 
Sanford. They were to consult with the Bishop and send 
over a minister. It is worthy of remark, in view of later 
controversies, that at their first interview the Bishop ex- 
pressly disclaimed the right of presentation to the vacant 
pulpit. However, he cheerfully agreed to use his good 
offices to help find for Dr. Myles a worthy successor. 
They finally made choice of Rev. Roger Price, a young 
clergyman who had seen service as chaplain in the West 
Indies. He came over in 1729, and there was rather an 
interesting ceremony at his induction into office. 

. First they all went into the church together. Then 


the vestrymen and the people withdrew, leaving Mr. — 
he new minister then pro- | 


Price alone in the church. 


| 
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- ceeded to lock himself in and to toll the bell. This having 
been done, he unlocked the door and received the people 
back, who wished him joy upon his having possession of 
the church. It was probably an old-world ceremony of 
the time, and was meant to signify how far they were 
from congregational ways of thinking. 

The year following his arrival Mr. Price was made 
Bishop’s Commissary for these parts, by virtue of which 
appointment he became a kind of overseer of all the Epis- 
copal churches in New England, there being as yet no 
American bishop. A third church of that order was 
being talked of for Boston. King’s Chapel had provided 
more room by adding galleries to its building, and Christ 
Church was full. But most newcomers to the town were 
now of the Church of England faith and there was need of 
further accommodation. April 15, 1734, the building of 
Trinity Church was begun, Mr. Commissary Price officiat- 
ing at the laying of the corner-stone. ‘The first rector 
of Trinity was Addington Davenport, who had been for 
some years assistant minister at King’s Chapel. 

The ministry of Mr. Price was not altogether a happy 
one. He was a preacher of more than usual power, a man 
moreover of high character and blameless life; but he 
was an Englishman, and one who never quite succeeded in 
adjusting himself to the American climate. He had 
English notions about the prerogatives of his office; and, 
though King’s Chapel adopted the English fashions, it 
wore them with a difference. Once he was disciplined 
by the church quite sharply. He had practically decided 
to throw up his job and go back to England. His arrange- 
ments for this indeed were all made, when he suddenly 
fell violently in love with a young lady of Boston, who 
was, appropriately enough, the daughter of a Mr. Jona- 
than Bull. His wooing prospered, and New England 
was so much improved in his regard that he decided, after 
all, to remain. But when he wished to recall the letter 
of resignation that he had already offered, the church 
had something to say about that. He was not allowed 
to resume his office till he had signed a paper in which he 
promised to renounce and give up certain notions that 
he had held as to his right to direct and govern church 
affairs. So far as appears he kept his promise, though it 
is probable that after the honeymoon was over it rankled 
somewhat in his mind. 

During his later years he bought an estate in the town 
of Hopkinton, where he built a church that has continued 
to live down to the present day. Through him Sir Harry 
Frankland, who had come to be Collector of the Port, and 
who was of the Vestry of King’s Chapel, was also led to 
build a mansion in Hopkinton; and there he lived with 
Agnes Surriage as his ward till they left the country to- 
gether. They who remember that romantic story may be 
interested to know that after Frankland’s death Agnes, 
then Lady Frankland, returned to Boston, where she re- 
mained during the siege, and that her name appears as 
having been assigned a pew in King’s Chapel. 

Finally in 1746 Mr. Price resigned his office. During 
a period of more than two and a quarter centuries his 
letter of resignation stands upon the records of the church 
as the only one ever offered and accepted. All its other 
ministers, save Mr. Ratcliffe, the founder of the church, 
and Mr. Caner, who deserted his post, have died in office. 

A distinguished layman who appeared upon the scene 
about this time was William Shirley. He had come over 
in 1734 to engage in the practice of law, and rapidly rose 
to be one of Boston’s foremost citizens. When in 1741 
the King had to appoint a new governor, he did what 
the people of the Commonwealth have done twice within 
the last twenty years, and took a man from the Vestry of 


King’s Chapel, naming William Shirley for that posi- 


tion. _ He had been governor five years when Mr. Com- 
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missary Price resigned, and his advice had much to do 
with the choice of a successor to that gentleman. This 
time the church voted unanimously not to approach 
the Bishop of London about the business, but to select 
for themselves a minister from the ranks of the clergy 
already at work in America. They invited Rev. Henry 
Caner, who had been twenty-two years in the country, 
most of the time in the service of the church in Fairfield, 
Conn. Mr. Caner was inducted into office in 1747, by 
the same ceremony that Mr. Price had employed. 

Immediately upon his settlement the plan for a new 
church building was vigorously taken up. A subscrip- 
tion was started, headed by Gov. Shirley and Sir Harry 
Frankland, with Peter Faneuil, the giver of Faneuil Hall, 
to serve as treasurer. The most vexatious question with 
which they had to deal was that of securing land on which 
to place a larger church. Behind the Chapel, at this 
time, was a somewhat dilapidated schoolhouse occupying 
a small lot. The proposal of the church was that, in ex- 
change for this, it should convey to the town another 
larger lot on Bromfield Lane, and on that should erect, 
at its own expense, a new schoolhouse such as should 
satisfy the Selectmen. It was not only a fair but a gener- 
ous proposal. Yet it took three long town meetings to 
get the requisite votes passed. The whole project met the 
fiercest opposition. When at last the town voted to ac- 
cept the church proposal, it was a very narrow majority 
that prevailed. The vote stood 205 in favor, and 197 
against. There can be no doubt that this opposition 
sprang from religious prejudice. Even yet, however, their 
troubles were not over, for they had to build a schoolhouse 
to the satisfaction of the Selectmen, and these gentle- 
men, whether in zeal to serve the town, or to provide what 
thorny path they could for Episcopacy to tread, proved 
quite exorbitant in their demands. In the end they built 
a brick schoolhouse a third larger than the old wooden 
one, at a cost of seventeen hundred pounds. Altogether 
they paid more than $22,000 for the small schoolhouse lot. 

The way being at last made clear, Mr. Peter Harrison of 
Newport, R.I., was employed to make a plan. The sole 
warrant of his fitness for his task was the success of his 
plan for the construction of the Redwood Library at New- 
port; but certainly the church could hardly have made 
a more fortunate choice in the selection of its architect. 
The corner-stone of the new building was laid by Gov. 
Shirley, Aug. 11, 1749, and the first service was held there 
Aug. 21, 1754. During the building of the church the 
congregation worshipped in Trinity; and it is some evi- 
dence of the mitigation of religious prejudice that dur- 
ing this period one of the Congregational churches was 
very willingly put at the disposal of the King’s Chapel 
people for their Christmas services. 

In 1756 a new organ was brought over from England, 
bearing as ornaments the mitre and crown which are 
still retained. There is a tradition that this organ was 
selected by the great musician Handel, who was a friend 
of the King’s, but this is not a matter of authentic history. 

In 1768 a Bible was given to the church by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rogers, which has lain upon the reading-desk ever 
since and is still in constant use. In 1772, just on the 
eve of the Revolution, a large and handsome set of com- 
munion silver was received from King George III., and 
the church passed a vote of thanks to Gov. Hutch- 
inson for his services in procuring the same. 

Soon after the completion of the present church, events 
began to shape rapidly toward the impending storm, 
though for a time there was little evidence of it upon the 
surface of affairs. As late as 1763 that good and great 
patriot James Otis said, ‘‘The true interests of Great 
Britain and her plantations are mutual, and what God 
in his Providence has united let no man dare attempt 
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to pull asunder.” At that time there could have been no 
considerable tide of sentiment running in favor of sepa- 
ration. But as matters approached a crisis, the irrita- 
tion of the colonists becoming ever more acute, and the 
King’s government, with incredible folly, ever more de- 
termined to force the issue against them, upon such people 
as worshipped in King’s Chapel the strain was peculiarly 
hard. Throughout the Episcopal churches of the Colony 
the feeling, no doubt, was practically unanimous in favor 
of keeping the bond with the motherland unbroken. 
They were willing to bear even heavier burdens than the 
King had put upon them rather than resort to disunion. 

Yet the more thoughtful must have seen very soon 
that the struggle for independence would be made, and 
many must have heard the voice of duty calling them in 
that direction, against their natural inclination. If it 
be thought that much loyalty to the King in these 
churches verged close upon disloyalty to the cause of 
American freedom, let it be remembered that Washing- 
ton, when he took command at Cambridge, at once caused 
Christ Church, which had been injured by the popular 
party, to be put in order, and that he worshipped there 
during the siege, after the manner in which he had been 
brought up. 

When the storm broke, it must have seemed to many 
churchmen like the crack of doom. Through the days 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill and the siege following, 
King’s Chapel pursued its way as best it could. It was 
a time of much distress in Boston, and Dr. Caner busied 
himself with the collection and administration of a relief 
fund, of which he served as treasurer. At last came the 
unhappy morning when he was given only seven hours’ 
notice of the impending evacuation. How could he have 
been expected under such circumstances to act with much 
cool deliberation! He was an old man, seventy-seven 
years of age, and the whole world, as he knew it and believed 
in it, seemed to be dissolving under his feet. Events that 
were taking place could only mean to him the absolute ruin 
of the country. Moreover, he and people like him stood 
in some real peril, if they remained to face the victorious 
army. At least, strong’ passions had been aroused, and 
he had some reason to think that these might not be 
entirely under the control of the leaders of the popular 
party then triumphant. 

Gathering together what he could of his possessions, or 
so much as he might be allowed to take, Dr. Caner, in com- 
pany with eighteen other clergymen, some thirty families 
belonging to his church, and a numerous company of loyal- 
ists besides, embarked on one of the ships of the British 
fleet and set sail for Halifax. He took with him most of 
the record books of King’s Chapel and all the commun- 
ion silver. What were his motives in this we do not 
surely know. ‘The silver was the gift of two English 
sovereigns, and he may have been unwilling to leave it 
in the hands of rebels. The books he may have thought 
to preserve as one saves the log of a sinking ship. The 
books were afterward in the main recovered; of the silver 
no sure trace has ever been found. 

Without a minister, and with nearly half its congre- 
gation in exile, the services of the church were perforce 
suspended. ‘The organization of the society was main- 
tained, but the people attended church at Trinity, whose 
young minister, Mr. Parker, had decided to stick to his 
post. Whether for prudential or for sentimental reasons, 
the building was no longer spoken of as the King’s Chapel, 
but was called merely the Stone Chapel for quite a long 
time after the Revolution. The mitre and crown disap- 
peared from the organ, and it was not till well along into 
the next century that they were brought forth from hid- 
ing and restored to their rightful place. 

The funeral of Gen. Joseph Warren, who was killed 
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at Bunker Hill, was held there April 8, 1776. During 
the remaining period of the war, the church was offered 
to and occupied by the congregation of the Old South. 
Their house of worship had been much maltreated by 
British officers and was altogether unfit for use. The 
people of the Old South were domiciled in King’s Chapel 
for a period of something like five years. And it is to be 
hoped that the memory of old wrongs committed against 
them was thereby effectually obliterated. 

One more episode, and that the most remarkable of 
all, remains to be dealt with, in order to round out this 
sketch of the first century of the life of King’s Chapel. 
In September, 1782, Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, a prominent 
physician of Boston, and the father of the celebrated 
architect of our State House, who was then Senior Warden 
of the Chapel, opened correspondence with a young man 
then just beginning to preach, with a view to securing his 
services for the vacant pulpit. 

This young man, James Freeman by name, had al- 
ready passed through a somewhat adventurous career. 
He was the son of a Cape Cod ship captain who after- 
ward became a merchant in Quebec. Born in Charles- 
town, he attended the Boston Latin School, and was 
graduated from Harvard College in the class of 1777. 
After teaching in Barnstable, he set sail in 1780 for 
Quebec, to visit his people there; but on his arrival, 
as the war was still on, he was arrested and thrown into 
prison. Finally he obtained release and permission to 
go to New York; but on the passage his ship was cap- 
tured by an American privateer from Salem, and he 
was taken to that port, where of course he was set at 
liberty. Here he began to preach; and, becoming some- 
how known to the people of King’s Chapel, he was in- 
vited to officiate there as lay reader, that is, to read the 
service and to preach on Sunday. This, it may be re- 
membered, was the way in which the long and notable 
pastorate of Samuel Myles also began. Now the whole 
of Eastern Massachusetts was at that time, as we should 
say, extremely ‘‘liberal’”’ in the matter of religious belief. 
Young Freeman was of this broader way of thinking and 
spoke his mind freely in King’s Chapel. The church 
again began to prosper. Pews left by departing loyalists 
were, one by one, sold for non-payment of taxes, under 
the law made and provided for such cases, and gradually 
passed into other hands. After Mr. Freeman had been 
preaching two years and a half, the question of making 
some changes in the Prayer Book was agitated, and a 
large committee was appointed to consider that matter. 

It may seem rather strange to us that an Episcopal 
church should indulge itself in a proceeding of this nature. 
It is to be remembered, however, that this particular 
church had always lived in great independence. ‘There 
had been no bishop here to consult, and English bishops 
were very far away; so that the church had always been 
very much a law unto itself. No doubt there was consid- 
erable feeling in the American mind at this time that 
the Revolution had sundered ecclesiastical as well as 
civil ties with England. Moreover, it transpired pres- 
ently that there was no small trouble about getting an 
American bishop out of English sources, and he was 
finally procured through the somewhat roundabout road 
of Scotland. 

Altogether, it is not so strange that King’s Chapel 
conceived itself at liberty to make such changes as it 
desired in its book of worship. Other churches, like Trin- 


ity, had voted to omit from the reading of its liturgy — 


the prayer for the King; and that was a kind of prece- 
dent for the longer step that King’s Chapel proposed to 


take. I cannot find that they were consciously adopting — 


any heretical course, or that they knowingly embarked on 
a controversial career. They seem to have supposed, at 
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‘ Episcopal church would do presently, as a matter of course. 
If they had foreseen the storm which their action pro- 
duced, they would have understood better what a mo- 
mentous step they were taking. As it was, they were 
much amazed to find themselves made over into danger- 
ous heretics. After several meetings to consider and dis- 
cuss the report of the committee which had been appointed, 
the church finally voted, on the 19th of June, 1785, ‘‘that 
the common prayer as it now stands amended, be adopted 
by this church, as the form of prayer to be used in future 
by this church and congregation.’”” ‘The vote was not 
unanimous, but it was passed by a very large majority. 

The purpose of these changes, and the character of 
them, is admirably stated in the preface of the book as 
then printed, and as it may be found in all subsequent 
editions. The great change, aside from the omission of 
the Nicene creed, was the alteration or suppression of all 
phrases in which the dogma of the Trinity was stated. 
Prayers were no longer addressed to Christ or the Holy 
Spirit, but to God the Father alone; and the trinitarian 
doxology was given up in favor of one taken from the 
writings of St. Paul. How little the church considered 
that in this it had gone far aside from the beaten way 
may be judged from the fact that, as soon as the first 
bishop, Bishop Seabury of Connecticut, was established 
here, it made immediate application to have its young 
minister ordained. There is not the slightest reason to 
question the entire good faith with which this application 
was made. The church had no thought of separating 
itself from the rest of the Christian world. 

One may conjecture that if Bishop Seabury had not 
been the son of a Congregational minister he would have 
ordained Mr. Freeman, and that very probably would 
have ended the episode. In that case it is most likely 
that the church would have receded, after a little, from 
the changes it had made, and would have kept its place 
in the ranks with other Episcopal churches. But there 
is no churchmanship quite so stiff as that which is made 
over out of dissenting material, and the Bishop of Con- 
necticut was not disposed to relax anything in favor of the 
latitudinarian tendencies of the day. He refused to grant 
the ordination requested. ‘The church then made appli- 
cation to the bishop-elect of New York, Bishop Provoorst, 
who was known to be of more moderate views. He 
received Mr. Freeman very courteously, and expressed 
approval of the amended King’s Chapel liturgy. But with 
regard to ordination he thought it would be necessary to 
consult his clergy. After such consultation he made for- 
mal reply to the application, that decision would have 
to be reserved till the meeting of the next General Con- 
vention. 

But by this time such a tempest of protest and objurga- 
tion had come about its ears that the church began to 
understand and be ready to accept the position of iso- 
lation to which its actions had condemned it. It stood 
absolutely alone. ‘There was no fellowship to which it 
could turn for shelter or support. ‘The Episcopalians had 
cast it out, the Congregationalists would not take it in, 
and there was no Unitarian denomination with which 
it could ally itself. Yet nobody drew back, and there 
was no defection from. its ranks as it set forth on its 
independent career. 

The next question was what to do in the absence of 
Pie ordination, and it did not take long to decide 

adoption of the Congregational practice. Here was 
the church which once welcomed with great joy Dr. Cut- 
ler’s decision, that he could not be properly ordained unless 


noe _ a bishop’s hands were laid upon him, now calmly taking 
2 up the Saad eae theory and practice, only, as it had 


Beale: in that body, it could not call a church 
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council, after the custom of that branen ur the church. 
What it proceeded to do was to ordain its minister alone, 
the Wardens solemnly investing him with all the rights 
belonging to his sacred office as ‘rector, minister, 
priest, pastor, public teacher, and teaching elder.” 
Obviously they did not mean that there should be any 
doubt as to their intention to give him as full ordination as 
anybody possessed. ‘The terms they used all bear refer- 
ence to one or another of the controversies of the day. 
Whatever one may think of the sufficiency of this ordina- 
tion from an ecclesiastical point of view, its legality has 
never been questioned in any court of civil law; and the 
precedent thus established has been followed ever since. 
At first no other church would participate, and since then 
no other church has been allowed to take part in the 
ordination or installation of a King’s Chapel minister. 
It is perhaps worthy of remark that for quite a long time 
after the war of independence this church was a musical 
pioneer in a very dry and thirsty land so far as the springs 
of melody were concerned. It became quite the fashion to 
have sacred concerts there. The Handel and Haydn 
Society, after its organization, repeatedly gave its con- 
certs in King’s Chapel. One concert, of which the pro- 
gramme has come down to us, was arranged for the 27th 
of October, 1789, in honor of Gen. Washington, then 
first President of the United States. The first thing on 
the programme was a congratulatory ode to him. The 
music was mostly taken from various oratorios, and the 
concert began at what must seem to us the strange and 
unseemly hour of eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

And here, with the completion of a sketch of the first 
hundred years of the history of this church, this chronicle 
comes to an end. Mention of the later ministers who 
have served it could here be but a catalogue of names. 
Suffice it to say that the tradition which has come down to 
us through them from an earlier time is very well typi- 
fied by the dress which they have continued to wear. 
This dress remains, as nearly as it can be made, exactly 
that which was worn by the Episcopal clergy of two 
hundred years ago. ‘There has been no conscious or wil- 
ful departure from that form; and it constitutes a kind 
of standard, by which to measure how unstable and 
changeable the Episcopal church itself has in later years 
become. The tradition of which it speaks is that of great 
love for ancient manners and customs in religion coupled 
with what aims to be a frank and fearless outlook upon all 
problems in the life of the present day. 

Boston, Mass. 


Prayer. 


Lord of all, whose balance trieth the nations, to lift up 
or to cast down: Thou hast planted us, as a people, and 
laid upon us a mighty trust. Never through vain con- 
ceit may we be blind to the unchanging conditions of Thy 
blessing. The world and its fulness are Thine: our por- 
tion thereof may we hold, not in wanton self-will, but 
reverently, as of Thee; making it the stronghold of right, 
the refuge of the oppressed, and the moderator of lawless 
ambition. Make all who speak or act for-this nation true 
organs of Thine equity, that through their wisdom and 
faithfulness Thou mayest be our lawgiver and judge. 
Let it be that, as with the people so with the chiefs, as 
with the servant so with the master, as with the buyer 
so with the seller, all may know Thee as weighing the 
path of the just; that righteousness may be the girdle of 
our power. Amen. ’ 


Christianity is not an abstract creed, a system of 
thought; it is not a philosophical system: it is the per- 


sonal influence of a great soul.—James Freeman Clarke. 
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The Cape Columbine. 


BY ADALENA F. DYER. 


Each spring I find it blooming there 

Among the gray rocks seamed and bare, 
Alight with bells of sunset dyes 
Whose music none may hear,— 

The beautiful wild columbine, 

Which braves the ocean’s fog and brine 
To keep its tryst through endless Mays, 
Some seeking eye to cheer. 


The message of its swaying bells 

Above the breakers’ thunder swells, 
To teach us He who rounds the spheres’ 
Is mindful of a flower, 

Preserving it through frost and gale, 

When storms of sleet the cliffs assail, 
And lending it, while rocks corrode, 
The refuge of His power. 


And so I love the columbines 
Of brilliant hues and graceful lines; 
They breathe of May with grasses lush 
And songs of mating birds. 
They court the sea-winds’ salty whiffs, 
And yield their beauty to the cliffs, 
And call us to the open skies 
With mute, insistent words. 


The Beckoning Hill. 


BY SUSAN SULPHITE SMITH. 


“It was a May mornynge, my Lass, it was 
a May mornynge!’”’ It had been born in a 
deep gray mist, then suddenly, like the emer- 
gence of a butterfly from its dun-colored 
chrysalis, the morning broke from its misty 
covering, a gay, gaudy thing all joy and 
wings; and I, fresh from the folds of night, 
felt a very May queen on this first-of-May 
morn. No need to wake and call me early, 
mother dear, for the birds and I woke to- 
gether,—they in their noisy twittering way 
making great tumult over it, while I crept 
forth silently, still from utter joy. 

The air was vibrant of sunshine and blue 
sky; the soft meadows rolled up and down in 
their early green fuzz, looking like great green 
kittens out for a frolic; the trees waved 
their fringed arms, keeping time to the breeze; 
and far, far away against the sky my Hill 
beckoned. It was a very distant hill and 
yet it seemed more near than many close 
at hand, just as a real friend across the sea 
seems nearer than a less loved one whose 
doorway faces one’s own curbstone. On the 
nearer hills grew violets and spring beauties 
and baby bluets and cowslips and dog-tooth 
’ violets and yellow dandelions, gay and alla 
part of the happiness of spring. But on my 
Hill, should I reach its summit, hidden in 
the mosses I would find the ineffable flower, 


“pink, small and punctual, aromatic, low,’ 


the mayflower, trailing arbutus. 

To me the height of happiness is to kneel 
on velvet moss to find the mayflower. 
Heaven may hold a more radiant sensation, 
but on earth there is none—for me. So, 
leaving the birds to pipe and flute, I put on 
modest May-queen garments, and, donning a 
Panama for my crown, I hastened forth to 
meet my beckoning Hill. 

A great brown road led me on by drows- 
ing farmhouses and corpulent barns, from 
whose inner regions were to be heard the 
impatient hoofs of horses waiting to be 
led to water, and the unmelodious mooings 
of cattle to be milked. Pompous cackling 
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and clucking and a glimpse of pinkness in 
pens made one dream of a succulent break- 
fast of bacon and eggs, but for a May queen 
such suggestive smells even in dreams were 
too mundane to be anything but transitory, 
and a swift sniff of apple-blossoms borne 
on the breeze quite aired them out of mind. 
The road began to run through a town to the 
time of early electric cars, and sooty smoking 
chimneys which tried to mar the beauty of 
the day, but only blurred it for a moment, 
and mercifully gave way in turn to a small 
suburban settlement, brave in its red brick 
houses perched aloft, with long steps wind- 
ingly and perpendicularly approaching them 
on their Teutonic-looking terraces. Beyond 
the last terraced dwelling the road, getting 
white and friendly, began to curve gently 
toward my Hill, a long and sinuous road, 
leading away from urban unrealities straight 
to the heart of spring. A lonely road it 
looked, but I knew it to be otherwise. All 
sorts of delightful things accompanied me, 
some on wings, some on stems, and some un- 
seen, making their presence known only 
through small rustlings by the roadside or 
quaint quaverings in the pastures beyond. 
What part of me was not made jubilant 
through the ear was gladdened through the 
eye. Such subtle lovelinesses of color, timid 
tans and duns, glowing crimsons and vibrant 
greens, all drawing me up, up, up to that 
siren meadow which held my joy. 

There it lay, at last, just beyond the great 
stone wall, and I ran to the peak. ‘There 
it lay,—yet no! Where was my arbutus- 
crowned meadow? Reft of its crown, bare 
of its beauty, mere “earth given into the 
hand of the wicked,” it stretched before me 
in black bareness. As I gazed, my horror 
grew that so hideous a thing as man should 
walk abroad, for there, in booted power, 
strode the creature through my meadow 
furrowed, unmossed, un-mayflowered, follow- 
ing his destructive plough which had turned 
the face of earth black, black. Not a green 
thing peeped through the blackness, not a 
tiny pink petal was tossed up as a symbol of 
hope,—nothing but gritty, black earth, and, 
as an added wound to heart and flesh, the 
openings through which my joyful body had 
squeezed in other springs were blocked and 
guarded with venomous barbed wire. 

I could feel my heart drop down, down, 
down, down, and then it seemed to stop 
just for an instant. Then my strength re- 
turned, and I forced my eyes away from my 
mutilated meadow, I made them look at the 
road which had led me on; and it looked 
so innocent, so joyous in the sunshine, that 
my heart started up again. Surely there was 
a winking in the white dust, a beckoning 
along the banks, which promised fulfilment, 
not of the expected joy, but another. So did 
I “leave off my heaviness and comfort my- 
self’? with hope and trust in the road. A 
little farther on I went with it around a tiny 
curve, whence no booted blackguard could 
be seen, no destroyed happiness viewed, 
where the road and I were just alone to- 
gether. As I looked toward the bank pro- 
tected by sentinels of pine trees I saw a 
sight such as I had never seen, for I had 
never been so far before, or known so much 
of life. 

There on the road’s mossy bank they 
were, the starry mayflowers, in great rosy 
clusters, rioting before my eyes. It seemed 
as if, in league with the road, they had 
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strayed out of their wonted seclusion to 
meet me. I knelt among them, and joy re- 
nounced became reborn. I gathered them 
to my heart in their fragrant freshness. 

From time to time rumbling country 
wagons broke in on my joy, and uncompre- 
hending eyes looked up at the bank and me, 
seeing nothing but weeds, and a woman 
wandering in body and mind. 

But we knew—the bank and the may- 
flowers and the road and I—we knew that 
I could trust my beckoning Hill. 


The Fidelity of Human Nature. 


I was weary and vexed, and I said the 
world misunderstood me, and I thought of the 
words of Wordsworth, and I left the town and 
the village and the hamlet and I went to a 
little cottage in a glen among the hills; and 
in the morning I arose, and said, ‘‘ Nature 
never did betray the soul that loved her.” 
This I repeated every morning for three full 
weeks, as daily I gained health and strength 
from the pure air and from my walks upon the 
hills. Then one day I took a longer walk, 
and found myself in a shady wood; and I 
listened to the birds calling and answering, 
and I watched the rabbits darting through 
the copse and the squirrels playing among 
the trees, and I rose and would have re- 
turned home. For two long hours I walked, 
until I saw that seven times I had passed the 
selfsame tree, and then I knew that I was 
lost. But I heard a sound different from 
the call of birds. It was the whistle of a 
country lad, and I shouted; and he answered 
and came to my call, and, going a mile out 
of his way, he led me from the woods, and 
put me on the path I knew, gave me a 
cheery ‘‘Good-day,” refusing all reward. I 
reached my cottage, and next morning I rose 
refreshed, and still I said, ‘‘Nature never 
did betray the soul that loved her.” 

And four days passed away. The fifth was 
hot. I sought a quiet pool. I doffed my 
clothes, and rejoiced to splash the crystal 
water; but, as I crossed an eddy where a 
mountain stream flowed in, the icy water 
struck me in the chest, and with a shriek I 
passed beneath the wave. I knew nothing 
more till, lying on the bank, I felt a friendly 
hand that chafed my limbs. An artist on a 
ledge above had stayed to sketch the scene. 
He heard my cry, he saw me sink, and, plung- 
ing in full-clothed as he was, had saved my 
life by risking his own. And when he saw 
that I could sit upright he left me, saying 
he must hasten on, for he himself was chilled 
and wet. I never knew his name. Home- 
ward I then returned again, and in the morn 
I still repeated,—though with accents scarce 
sincere,—‘‘ Nature never did betray the soul 
that loved her.” 

Then came two days of storm; and on the 
third I sallied forth once more, and found the 
little stream that trickled across the path had 
grown so wide that I must make a spring to 
clear it. The sodden moss gave way. I 
landed on a stone, and felt as if my foot and I 
had parted company. I could not stand, 
much less proceed; and so I lay in torment. 
Hours I lay, and shouted till my throat was 
dry; and then another hour passed, and, lo! 
I heard the sound of wheels. An old man 
with a cart was seeking wood. I cried 
again. He heard me. With all his force 


he tried and tried again, until he seated me 
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- within the cart. He drove me home; and, 


ere I gave him word of thanks, he hurried 
for the doctor, who came and bound my dis- 
located limb, and then he left me and would 
take no fee, for ‘‘Sure,”’ he said, “it is my 
holiday.”” And then there came a gentle 
hand that bathed the limb and bound it up 
each day, till on the tenth she told me I 
might walk, and took her leave and would 
not tell her name. 

And on the morrow back I came to town. 
And I no longer cried, ‘‘ The world misunder- 
stands me,” but I bowed my head and said 
that I myself must learn to ‘‘ne’er misunder- 
stand the world.”’—Christian Life. 


Social Development. 


More than a half-century ago William Dun- 
can went to the Tsmishean Indians, the most 
degraded and fierce tribe of British Colum- 
bia. ‘The fight for decent living was severe 
from the very start, for ignorance and pagan 
customs were dominant and the fort fostered 
every sort of immorality. In order to make 
his work permanent, he appealed to his fol- 
lowers to remove their ancestral home some 
distance from the fort. ‘Those who went were 
to give up Indian deviltry and medicine, 
cease gambling and drinking, to be clean, 
industrious, peaceable, and honest, to build 
them homes, pay thé village tax, send their 
children to school, and attend religious ser- 
vice. A co-operative ship transported to 
good markets their goods, and a store and 
savings-bank taught the Indians the advan- 
tages of thrift. In order to provide employ- 
ment when hunting and fishing was not 
possible, Duncan proposed building a saw- 
mill to be run by water-power. Notwith- 
standing their great confidence in him, the 
people were sceptical as to the possibility of 
the feat. 

One old Indian chief who heard that Mr. 
Duncan intended to make water saw wood 
said, “If it is true that Mr. Duncan can 
make water saw wood, I will see it and then 
die.” 

When the mill was completed, the water 
was brought from the hills. After the saw 
had cut the length of the log the old chief 
who sat and watched the operation in silence 
nodded his head solemnly and said, ‘‘I have 
seen water saw wood; now I die.’”’ ‘‘ Why 
do you want to die?” he was asked, ‘I 
have seen water saw wood; now I die and 
take the news to the chiefs who have died 
but have never seen water saw wood.”’ 

After a time a controversy arose concerning 
certain aspects of the mission and property 
rights of these Indians, hence Duncan and 
his Indian followers migrated to Annette 
Island, granted them by the United States. 
The new Metlakahla is a village of a thousand 
people, with a fine large church, schools, a 
hospital, and city hall and co-operative 
stores, a saw-mill run by water, a system of 
water works, a cannery where 20,000 cases 
of salmon can be packed in one season, two 
steam vessels, dock and warehouses, side- 
walks, and comfortable houses of one or two 
stories with small flower and vegetable gar- 
dens. 

In 1905 President Roosevelt urged Con- 
gress to bestow the right of citizenship upon 


these Indians, but no action was taken. 


‘marvellous nautical skill and well-nigh 
ect knowledge of Southeastern Alaska 
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led Senator Nelson in 1907 to secure for 
them from Congress the right to act as 
pilots and run gasoline engines as if they 
were citizens. 

Duncan was successful from the very start, 
for he recognized the very potent economic 
principle that contact with white people had 
increased the Indian’s wants, but had not in 
any way helped him to satisfy them, there- 
fore he must give up even what is sacred in 
his eyes to obtain the things he most desires. 
To counteract this ruinous tendency, Dun- 
can proposed to educate the Indian indus- 
trially, to produce sufficient for his wants 
without demoralization. The formation of 
the colony was voluntary, and every enter- 
prise was fully discussed by the leaders, and 
their own officers directed the municipal 
affairs. Nevertheless they will need several 
generations of business training under the 
guidance of competent and sympathetic direc- 
tors to supervise their development, for they 
still lack business energy and foresight. 
Though apparently a successful attempt to 
civilize savage Indians in a single generation, 
it is still too small a village and too much 
isolated for it to be heralded as a model of 
successful race-education, applicable in every 
clime and nation.—J. Howard Stoutemyer, 
in Journal of Race Development. 


Literature. 


THE ROAD TOWARD Peace. By Charles 
W. Eliot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—The president emeritus of 
Harvard University modestly entitles his 
latest and most timely volume ‘‘a contribu- 
tion to the study of the causes of the Euro- 
pean war and of the means of preventing 
war in the future,” and both title and sub- 
title relate, as is immediately perceived, 
to the most stupendous problem of modern 
times. Few men in the country are better 
fitted to grapple with such a theme than 
President Eliot, and his statement of the 
matter as it appears to him will be listened 
to with respectful attention if not always 
with entire agreement with his point of 
view. The book itself is largely made up 
of letters to the New York Times, and 
recent addresses delivered by its distin- 
guished author, and among the most valu- 
able of its contents are chapter thirteen, 
“National Efficiency Best Developed under 
Free Governments,” and chapter fourteen, 
“Lessons of the War to March Tenth.” 
It is from the first of these that our brief 
quotation is made: ‘‘The only issue of the 
war that can possibly be satisfactory to 
the freer nations of Europe, or to Americans, 
is an issue which will further in Europe 
the cause of essential freedom—the free- 
dom which can be developed under any 
constitutional form of government, but 
cannot be developed under an autocratic 
form.” 


PoLLYANNA Grows Up. By Eleanor H. 
Porter. Boston: L.C. Page& Co. $1.25.— 
Mrs. Porter has the exceptional pleasure of 
finding that her heroine is not only admired 
but imitated. Pollyanna seems to have 
started a new cult, and people are playing 
the Glad Game in likely and unlikely places. 
Her bright, cheery outlook on life is not 
dimmed by the various events that conspire 
to dim it as her maturer years follow her 
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hopeful childhood, although she is by no 
means one of the persons who seek to es- 
cape perplexities by ignoring and evading 
them. The value of the book is mainly in 
its insistence that there must always be a 
bright side of trouble, and in its encourage- 
ment to young readers to find it in actual 
experience. Apart from this, the story is ani- 
mated, the characters natural, and the story 
interest sufficient. 


O_p THoucsats In New Drxgss, or To- 
DAY’s THEOLOGY FOR LAYMEN. By Rev. 
George D. Ackerman. Louisville: Pente- 
costal Publishing Co. 50 cents.—The author 
assures us that the purpose of his book is to 
present the essential truths of Christianity 
in such plain language that “any person 
having an ordinary knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language may easily take them in.” 
How far Dr. Ackerman has succeeded in 
his intent perusal of his book will serve 
to show, but, while we can honestly sub- 
scribe to certain of his transformed truths, 
the necessity for such presentation does 
not impress us as a crying one; still, the book 
is reverential in its attitude. 


WINSOME, OR THE ABIDING Lire. The 
Israelites’ Journey from Egypt to Canaan 
interpreted as an Allegoric, Panoramic 
Embodiment of a Christian’s Journey from 
Sin to Holiness. By Calvin Yoran. Louis- 
ville: Pentecostal Publishing Co.—Doubt- 
less there are those to whom this stout 
volume of more than four hundred and fifty 
pages will make effective appeal, but to 
the reviewer, as to many others, it proves 
to be difficult reading. 


ARNOLD’s LittLe BROTHER. By Edna A. 
Brown. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.20 net.—This is a capital story of two 
brothers at a preparatory school, the older a 
leader in the upper grades, the younger an 
original, independent fellow, sometimes a per- 
plexity to the other boys, but always a joy 
to the reader. The incidents are novel and 
interesting, the tone of the book is high, as in 
all Miss Brown’s stories, and it will un- 
doubtedly be enjoyed by young people. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine is 
doing fine work, illustrating not only war 
scenes, but also the natural scenery and 
national characteristics of the countries 
involved in the Great War. Austria, Italy, 
Bulgaria, and Servia furnish the scenes 
and the customs illustrated in the current 
number. 


The Yale Review comes with a very at- 
tractive table of contents. ‘There are fifteen 
articles, not one of which can be called trivial. 
In a few papers important national questions 
are discussed, but the horrors of war are 
omitted. Perhaps the most entertaining 
article is a discussion of equal suffrage by 
Socrates, Xantippe, and Aspasia. Suffragists 
should read it because it contains nearly 
everything that can be urged against their 
cause. Literature, science, and sentiment 
are mingled in due proportions to make a 
very attractive and instructive number. 
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The First Song-sparrows. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on!” 
I hear their blithesome choir to-day, 
The first song-sparrows of the year; 
So sorry that they went away, 
So glad that once again they’re here! 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle onl” 
Vested in sober brown and black, 
By zephyrs borne from southern sea 
They bring the happy springtime back 
With mellow song of industry. 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on!” 


The Gift of Great-aunt Cornelia. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 

“The child has my name,” said Aunt 
Cornelia, ‘“‘and of course, some day, I shall 
do something for her.” 

Mother and little Cornelia were going 
home with Aunt Cornelia to make her a 
visit. Aunt Cornelia was mother’s aunt and 
that made her little Cornelia’s great-aunt. 
She was so deaf, herself, that she didn’t re- 
member how sharp little ears are. She 
didn’t dream that her words to mother 
floated back and reached Cornelia even 
above the roar and rattle of the train. 

Cornelia was quite surprised to find that 
Aunt Cornelia even knew she had a name. 
Aunt Cornelia always looked at her as if 
she didn’t see her at all, and she talked over 
little Cornelia’s head at mother and father, 
and used words as stiff and straight as her- 
self. But it seemed she did know there was a 
little Cornelia, and some day she was going 
to do something for her. Cornelia wondered 
for some miles what Aunt Cornelia was going 
to do for her. 

When they reached Aunt Cornelia’s house 
it was just as stiff and straight and uncom- 
fortable as little Cornelia had known it 
would be. If mother hadn’t been there, 
Cornelia would have been wretched, and 
every day Cornelia was glad that one day 
more was gone. 

Aunt Cornelia’s garden was as stiff as 
anything with flowers in it could possibly be. 
The roses had more thorns than any roses 
ever had before. They were trained up so 
stiff and straight they looked uncomfortable, 
and seemed almost afraid to scatter their 
petals over the walks. There were queer, 
dark-colored hollyhocks, and spiky larkspur. 
The beds were all square. The paths ran 
up and down and crisscross, with not one 
blade of grass in their borders. The whole 
garden looked a little like the old checker- 
board at home, Cornelia thought. 

Of course, you mustn’t pick one single 
flower, but it was just. as well that you 
mustn’t, because you didn’t want to. You 
did wish, though, that you were tall enough 
to reach up and touch one of the dear 
creamy roses that looked over the tall board 
fence from the garden on the other side. 

The tall board fence went all the way 
around Aunt Cornelia’s garden. One morn- 
ing, after she had wished a very long time to 
grow tall, Cornelia remembered that she 
could grow small instead, and peep through 
a crack in the fence. She found the best 
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kind of a crack—quite a large one—just far 
enough from the ground. Cornelia lay down 
and took a long, long peep. 

The garden on the other side was a sun- 
shiny little plot, so full of flowers that they 
crowded each other and ran up the fence 
and the house and over the hedge on the 
farther side to the road. ‘There were roses 
everywhere—big golden roses, and red vel- 
vety roses, and white-as-snow roses, and 
real rose-colored roses. ‘There were jolly- 
faced pansies, and daisies sticking up pink 
faces where they didn’t belong, and sweet 
peas and mignonette and poppies. There 
weren’t any real beds, and the paths seemed 
to run just anywhere they could, but it was 
neat and sweet, and all the flowers looked 
happy just to be there. 

While Cornelia watched, along one of the 
paths came a little freckled boy driving— 
what was he driving? Cornelia, who had 
always been ready to drive anything from 
a saw-horse to the fastest pony on the street, 
held her breath and twisted her neck trying 
to see. 

It wasn’t a pony. It wasn’t a dog. It 
was a funny, fleecy sort of animal, white, 
with a long beard, fierce-looking horns, and 
a short, wiggly tail. 

“Such a be-you-ti-ful animal, mother,” 
cried Cornelia, when she had coaxed mother 
out into the garden. ‘‘He ran headfirst into 
a rosebush, but nobody scolded him. The 
boy said, ‘Whoa, Billy!’”’ 

Mother had to get down on the ground 
and peep at the pretty garden three times 
before she saw the strange animal. The 
first time she looked she saw an old lady 
with soft, silvery hair, who came to the door, 
and called, ‘‘Teddy,”’ in a voice that matched 
her hair. The next time she saw Teddy 
sitting on a bench eating bread and butter 
spread thick with jelly. But the third time 
there was Teddy pulling and hauling on a 
contrary animal, which turned out to be a 
goat. 

Cornelia was afraid to speak aloud in 
Aunt Cornelia’s house, but after that she 
had so much to tell about the goat and 
Teddy, and what he did and what Teddy’s 
grandma did, that she used to follow mother 
about the grim old rooms all times of day, 
whispering the wonderful things that hap- 
pened the other side of the fence. Once, 
in the night, mother woke to find Cornelia 
driving her, and calling out, ‘“‘Whoa, there, 
Billy!”” quite as loudly as Teddy did. 

“Aren’t you a goat?” cried Cornelia, 
half awake. 

“Do you wish I was?” laughed mother. 

“Oh, dear, no,”’ said Cornelia. She cuddled 
down close to mother in the dark. ‘But 
it does seem as if I must have one right away, 
mother.” 

When the time came for school to open, 
father came for Cornelia. Aunt Cornelia 
wasn’t well enough to be left alone, so 
mother was to stay longer. Down by the 
fence, peeping through the crack, Cornelia 
whispered good-by to Teddy and Teddy’s 
grandma and the goat. She told the goat, 
although of course he didn’t hear her, that 
she did wish she could take him with her; 
and after she was at home and had Harry 
and Edith and Louise and father, and could 
make all the noise she liked, she still missed 
the goat and talked about him. 

One day a letter came from mother, saying 
she would be at home in a few days. 
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“Your Aunt Cornelia,” she said in the 
letter, ‘“‘has spoken several times of what a 
good, quiet little namesake she has. She 
wants to send her something. What would 
you like?” 

Aunt Cornelia had said she would do 
something for her some day. Now she was 
going to do it. Cornelia was so excited she 
could scarcely write the letter. 

“Dear mother,’ she wrote, ‘‘please tell 
Aunt Cornelia to send me a goat like Teddy’s. 
That’s all.” 

Cornelia’s special chum, Paul, was the 
only one she told about the letter she had 
written back. Father was too busy to be 
bothered, Harry would laugh at her, and 
Edith and Louise wouldn’t want a goat. 

“Td like to name him ‘Billy,’’”’ she ex- 
plained the day before mother-and the goat 
were expected. ‘“‘But maybe Aunt Cornelia 
would feel hurt if I didn’t name him for her. 
I can’t call him ‘Cornelia.’ That’s a girl’s 
name and there are three ‘Cornelias’ in our 
family now. But I can call him ‘Thomas.’ 
Aunt Cornelia’s last name is Thomas. I 
can’t bear ‘Thomas,’ but maybe I’ll get used 
tort. 

The day of mother’s return came. Father 
was at his office. Harry and Edith were at 
school. Louise was asleep. Cornelia had 
come from school early. She could scarcely 
wait for the old bus to crawl up the hill from 
the station. When it did stop, she thought 
mother would never get out. The driver 
climbed down from his seat and handed her 
mother’s umbrella. Then he set the bag 
on the ground. Then came mother herself. 
At sight of that dear form in the old brown 
dress, Cornelia gave a great gasp of joy, 
but even as she threw herself into mother’s 
arms and kissed her and was kissed back 
she knew the goat hadn’t come. 

The driver of the ’bus brought the trunk 
up the walk and set it in the hall. Mother 
paid him and took off her wraps. There 
was nothing said about the goat, but of 
course he must be coming later. Cornelia 
remembered how hard it had been for Teddy, 
sometimes, to haul him about. Of course, 
when you came to think about it, mother 
couldn’t have brought him by hand. 

“‘Mother,”’ said Cornelia, ‘‘did—did Aunt 
Cornelia send me anything?” 

“Ves, dearie,’ said mother. She had 
Louise in her arms and looked happy to be 
at home. ‘‘Aunt Cornelia thinks a great 
deal of you. I never knew her to take such 
a fancy to a child before.” 

Mother put Louise down. Then she un- 
strapped the trunk and began to take out the 
things. By and by she came to a long slim 
roll tied with a string. 

“This is what Aunt Cornelia sent you, 
dear,’’ she said. 

Slowly Cornelia undid the slim roll. 
There, in gaudy colors, was a picture of a 
small boy in blue and green seated in a yellow 
cart, driving a yellow goat with a red harness. 

“But, mother,” said Cornelia, ‘I wanted 
a real goat,—a really truly goat, like Teddy’s, 
—one I could drive. I was just sure she’d 
send it. She said she’d do something for 
me some day. O mother, what shall I do?” 

Mother’s arms opened wide for the sobbing 
Cornelia. 

“What would a little girl do with a really 
truly goat?” she soothed. ‘Some day — 
you shall have a real little horse all Four. 
very own. Won’t saree, be much Detter?” 
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For’ a long time Cornelia couldn’t be 
comforted. But when mother had almost 
given up, and was telling father very sor- 
rowfully all about it, a red-eyed Cornelia 
appeared before them. 

“T was going to name my goat ‘Thomas’ 
after Aunt Cornelia,” she said, with one last 
big sob, ‘“‘but I shall never use that name 
now. I shall name my pony ‘Billy’; that 
will make him seem almost as nice as a goat, 
maybe!”’ 


Great-grandma’s Sunday Shoes. 


‘What a funny little block of wood! ‘The 
top of it’s all prickly with little points.”’ 

Eric turned it over and over in his hand, 
curiously. 

“‘And see what a funny little sofa this is, 
Eric Bunce!” 

“Sofa! It’s just a bench, made out o’ 
nothing but pine wood!” 

“Well, it’s got a cunning, deep-down seat 
in one end, with leather over it. I guess the 
other end’s a table. It’s queer.”’ 

“Everything’s queer up in this old attic. 
Let’s go and ask great-grandma. She knows 
everything. 

‘‘An’ maybe she'll say, ‘It reminds me.’ 
An’ that’ll be splendid. I do think great- 
grandma’s ‘reminds’ are just as nice, Eric 
Bunce!”’ 

“So do I, Annis Em’ly! Come on!” 

And away the children scampered to great- 
grandma’s sunny room. 

“A bench, dearie?—bench?—bench? Why 
that must be father’s old shoemaker’s bench, 
that old Uncle Nehemi’ Marlin used to sit 
on when he came round shoemaking. Oh, 
yes; and that’s the old block of shoe-pegs 
you’ve got in your hand, Eric. Bring it 
here, dearie. See, he used to cut off a slice, 
and then break off the pegs like matches. 
That’s the way shoe-pegs were made when I 
was a little girl. The shoemaker came round 
once a year, and stayed long enough to make 
up shoes for the whole family.” 

“Oh, my! How funny!” laughed Annis 
Em’ly. ‘‘Just the way mother’s dressmaker 
does! Did he make your boots, too, great- 
grandma?” 

“Everybody’s. The men-folks had heavy 
cowhide boots, and we girls had calfskin 
ones that we thought were nice enough for 
anybody. Uncle Nehemi’ made them very 
daintily, we thought.” 

Great-grandma’s tone had a hint in it. 
Annis Em’ly—she was named for great- 
grandma—tucked her feet up under her petti- 
coats hurriedly, and wished she hadn’t com- 
plained because her new boots were so 
homely, 

“Tell some more, please do,” she said 
hastily. ‘Tell bout how they buttoned ’em 
or laced ’em.”’ 

“Laced always. Uncle Nehemi’ used to 
make his own lacings out of leather. He 
cut off thin strips, and then rolled them hard 
between boards to make them round. We 
children always used to be standing round, 
watching him do everything. It was a great 
treat. And that reminds me’’— 

“‘Oh, goody! A ‘remind’!” shouted Eric. 
And Annis Em’ly ran to call the other chil- 

“Come, quick!” she cried. “Great-grand- 


s - ma’s ‘reminded’ 1? 
_ Great-grandma took off her spectacles to 
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laugh. She shook so hard they would tumble 
Off. se 

“That reminds me of what happened to 
my Sunday boots once. I didn’t laugh then! 
Oh, dear me, no! How I cried! It meant 
a good deal to lose your Sunday boots in 
those days. You see, in summer we children 
always went barefoot. And Sundays we car- 
ried our shoes and stockings in our hands, 
and put them on under Deacon ’Bial Peters’s 
big oak, and then took them off again to 
walk home. Church was three miles away; 
and it would have worn them out too much 
to wear them all the way,—dearie me, yes! 
Well, this Sunday we got there early, and 
thought we’d leave our shoes under the oak 
and run down to the cranberry creek for a 
wade. Mother never allowed us to on Sun- 
days, but we went.” 

Great-grandma’s sorrowful gaze rested on 
Annis Em’ly with a dreamy look, as if she 
thought Annis Em’ly were her own long-ago, 
naughty self. 

“We went. When we came back, Deacon 
’Bial’s old ram was just chewing up my sec- 
ond shoe. Oh, dearie me!”’ 

That was the end of great-grandma’s “‘re- 
mind.’’ ‘There wasn’t any moral. 

“‘Great-grandma never says morals. 
looks ’em!’’ Eric said. 

«She wasn’t laughin’ when she got through. 
She looked sorry,’’ Annis Em’ly said thought- 
fully. ‘‘’Most a hundred years is a long 
time to stay sorry in, Eric Bunce.” 

“Well,” Eric said wisely, ‘‘then you must 
mind your mother!’”’—Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell, in Zion’s Herald. 


She 


Jinks. 


During the Christmas holidays of 1913 I 
entered one of the well-known restaurants 
in the city of St. Louis. It was brilliantly 
lighted and beautifully decorated. Here, 
there, and everywhere I found canary birds 
caged, and their voices added to the joyous- 
ness of the occasion. 

Upon inquiry, I ascertained that these 
birds were for sale, and asked the manager 
to select a good singer for me. In due time 
the bird reached my home, and I have never 
regretted my purchase or his selection. 

Just why he was named “Jinks” I do not 
recall. At first he was very shy, but after 
a few days he would peck my finger, and our 
close friendship and intimacy has daily in- 
creased. He is possessed of rare intelligence, 
and is an exquisite singer. 

He was soon given the freedom of my rooms 
by day, and acquainted himself with every 
coign of vantage. On being released from his 
cage in the morning, he comes directly to 
my pillow for play, greeting me with every 
evidence of affection. 

When I read, he perches upon my book or 
finds a snug place on my shoulder. When I 
wish him to sing, I only have to direct his 
attention to one of two places which have 
been selected by him as favorite seats for 
this performance, and he promptly sings, 
and continues to sing until he is notified that 
it is time for the concert to end. 

He is particularly fond of the ring of the 
telephone, and responds promptly to each 
call, either sitting upon the instrument it- 
self or upon my hand or shoulder. 

So far, I have found but one fault in him, 
and that is almost a childish failing: he dis- 
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likes to go to bed, and prefers to sleep any- 
where in preference to his cage; it frequently 
becomes necessary to catch him and conduct 
him to that snug harbor for the night. 

He delights in my whistling, and will sit © 
on my finger for any length of time if I but 
favor him with this form of entertainment. 

Jinks was born in the Tyrol, and, if instinct 
causes him to yearn for his native mountains, 
he has given no outward sign of his desire to 
return.— Virgil M. Harris, in Our Dumb 
Animals. 


Spelling a Cow’s Moo. 


Some years ago, when Lucy was a little 
girl, learning to write, the teacher gave her 
this to copy, ‘‘M-o-o, moo.”’ 

“What is it?” asked Lucy, looking puzzled. 

“That is ‘Moo,’ the noise a cow makes, 
Lucy.” 

Then Lucy began to copy ‘‘Moo.”’ But she 
did it in a queer way. She made an M at 
the beginning of each line, and followed each 
M with a whole string of o’s all across the 
slate, like this, Mooooo. 

“But that isn’t right, Lucy,’ said the 
teacher, when the little girl showed her the 
slate. ‘‘You must copy the word as I have 
written it. So,—‘Moo.’”’ 

Lucy looked at the teacher’s copy and then 
at her own attempts, and then she shook her 
head decidedly. ‘‘Well, Miss Jones,’ she 


|said; “I never saw a cow that gave such a 


short ‘Moo’ as you wrote down!’’—Harper’s 
Round Table. 


Arctic Dogs. 


Far up north on the wild and snowy wastes 
is the home of the Eskimo or Arctic dogs. 
Although many of them are half-savage, 
scarcely more than reclaimed wolves, they are 
wonderfully cunning and enduring. With the 
reindeer they are the beasts of burden, valu- 
able to their owner and a great help to ex- 
plorers and travellers in these cold and track- 
less regions. Over the untrodden, frozen 
plains these dogs can travel at the rate of 
seven to eight miles an hour, drawing a good- 
sized load, and keeping up the pace for several 
days. In summer they are turned loose to 
shift for themselves, and are far more happy 
then than in the winter season, which is one 
of toil and slavery for them, with little to eat, 
the poorest of shelter, and generally cruel 
treatment.—Our Dumb Animals. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CrierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors; William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B, Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. 
George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Congress of Religious Liberals. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


VIII. 
Re.icious UNITY. 


The closing session of the Congress, on 
Wednesday evening, was in the nature of a 
symposium on “Religious Unity,” with brief 
addresses by a number of speakers repre- 
senting various denominations. The open- 
ing prayer was by Rev. Dr. George C. Rich- 
mond, an Episcopal rector of Philadelphia. 
Dr. O. Edward Janney of Baltimore, a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends, 
brought a greeting and reaffirmed the basic 
principles of his denomination,—a demo- 
cratic, simple, spiritual, brotherly religion, 
set forth in life and worship. Rev. Edward 
Clarke of Concordville, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, an Episcopalian clergyman, spoke of 
his enjoyment of the Congress and belief in 
the fellowship of the spirit and need for 
church unity. Rev. Charles A. Knicker- 
bocker, Universalist pastor in Reading, Pa., 
’ spoke eloquently for his communion. As the 
fighting men on the battle-line, in moments 
when there is a lull, forget their localized 
hatreds and fraternize with friendly mes- 
sages and kindly deeds, so let the members 
of differing churches and sects keep in mind 
their common humanity and that they are 
all alike the children of God. In the con- 
sciousness of an all-inclusive brotherhood 
lies the solution of all the problems that now 
perplex and distress us. 

A Jewish speaker, Rabbi Nathan Meyer of 
Philadelphia, said that a complete unity of 
thought, deed, and worship was impossible 
perhaps, and might even be undesirable, but 
diversity without unity was much worse. It 
was this which had caused such division, 
narrowness, and intolerance in the world, 
and let loose the evil forces of prejudice, 
hatred, and war. Unity in diversity was the 
true goal to be aimed at, and was beautifully 
illustrated at this Congress, which was a 
symphony in which each loyally pledged his 
own individual and historic part and helped 
produce the harmonies whose gladness and 
glory shall yet fill the world. 

Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Germantown, representing 
his branch of the Christian Church, also paid 
a warm tribute to the Congress and its testi- 
mony for freedom, love, and peace. The 
spirit of service, he thought, was the deepest 
lesson it emphasized, quoting the word of 
Jacob Riis in the midst of his work in the 
New York slums: ‘I live in the best of all 
possible times, when a man does not have to 
dream things good, but can help make them 
so.”? 

Addresses had been announced from Rev. 
Hugo Hisenlohr of the liberal German Evan- 
gelical church of Cincinnati, S. Burns Wes- 
ton, director of the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society, and others, but they were prevented 
at the last moment from filling their appoint- 
ments. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte gave the con- 
cluding address of the Congress, on ‘‘The 
Unity of the Spirit.” He portrayed the en- 
deavoers made in Christian history to unite 
all men on the basis of a common church, 
liturgy, and worship, and showed how al- 
ways it had failed and must ever fail, alike 
in Roman Catholic and in Protestant circles. 
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The attempt to unite men on the basis of a 
common creed, or system of intellectual 
belief, was equally futile. Men’s faces were 
not more different than their antecedents, 
minds, tastes, predilections, and needs. ‘The 
present lamentable divisions and antagonisms 
in the Christian world were an inevitable re- 
sult of such mistaken conceptions of unity 
and false methods of bringing about re- 
ligious fellowship. There remained the unity 
of the spirit and life amidst great varieties 
of thought, worship, and church affiliation. 
It was chiefly for the promotion of such an 
ideal of religious unity that this Congress 
existed. The speaker recited a number of 
cheering illustrations from the current 
church and religious life of to-day to show 
how this conception of religious unity, based 
on character, devoutness, love, and service, 
was making headway in America and 
throughout the world, closing with a plea for 
world brotherhood. 

A resolution affirming the principle of 
non-resistance as the true solution of the 
problem of universal peace was offered by 
Rev. Charles E. Beals of Boston, and, not 
without dissent, adopted. A number of ad- 
ditional directors were elected, and a vote of 
thanks to their Philadelphia hosts, especially 
the Society of Friends, was passed with 
grateful acknowledgments. 

Mention should be made in this connection 
of the wise and loyal service rendered by 
Rev. Charles E. St. John of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, R. Barclay 
Spicer of the Society of Friends, Rabbis H. 
Berkowitz and Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., and 
others too numerous to indicate separately. 

The hour for adjournment had arrived. 
Following the beautiful Quaker custom, the 
president, Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, bade the 
audience “‘gather into the silence” for a 
moment, after which he uttered a touching 
prayer closing with the words, “‘Father, give 
us the sense of true brotherhood. May it 
transform the world, and know no bounds of 
sect or race or nationality!’ 


_Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Rev. Theodore Chickering Williams died 
May 6 at his home at 99 Mt. Vernon Street, 
in the sixtieth year of his age. Mr. 
Williams had been in feeble health for some 
time, and during the winter he was attacked 
with pneumonia which weakened his heart. 

Mr. Williams was born in Brookline, July 
2, 1855, the son of Frederick J. and Abby 
(Tufts) Williams. In 1872 he was graduated 
from the Roxbury Latin School and from 
Harvard in.the class of ’76. At college 
he was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and at his graduation was class 
orator. 

Mr. Williams taught school, tutored, and 
travelled in Europe for three years. Then 
he studied at Andover Theological Seminary 
and later at the Harvard Divinity School, 
where he took the degree of S.T.B. in 1882. 
The same year he married in Boston, Miss 
Velma Curtis Wright, and on November 24 
he was ordained over the Unitarian church 
at Winchester. In 1883 he removed to New 
York City, where he was installed over 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, succeeding 
Dr. Bellows. 

- During his pastorate at Dr. Bellows’s 
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church Mr. Williams travelled in Japan 
and Europe. From 1888 to 1890 he was 
a University preacher at Harvard, and in 
1894 he wrote the poem for the annual ex- 
ercises of the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Concluding his labors in New 
York in 1896, he spent a year abroad, and 
soon afterward went to Oakland, Cal., where 
he preached until 1898. He then returned 
East, and in 1899 was appointed head-master 
of the Hackley School at Tarrytown, N.Y. 
During 1905 and 1907 he was abroad mainly 
in Greece and Italy. 

In 1907 Mr. Williams assumed the duties 
of head-master of the Roxbury Latin School, 
but two years later ill health necessitated his 
resignation. 

As an author, poet, and hymn-writer, Mr. 
Williams attained a reputation. This bio- 
graphical notice of one well known to Uni- 
tarians will be supplemented by more personal 
notice later. 


New York Letter. 


The new church building at Flushing, 
of which the cornerstone was laid last 
June, promises to be one of the most beau- 
tiful little churches hereabout, both as 
to .structure and location. The church 
has been holding services on the lower floor 
of its new building since last fall, and the 
attractive surroundings have awakened a 
fresh interest in the work. ‘The attendance 
at services has increased over former years 
with indications of a further increase to 
come. 

The church furnishing fund was increased 
about $90 by the proceeds of an entertain- 
ment in February. The congregation is 
bending every effort toward securing the 
amount necessary to complete the new 
building and thus make the main auditorium 
available for use. 

Further subscriptions to the building 
fund have come in and the branch Alliance 
is actively preparing for its annual sale, 
which, it is hoped, will net a tidy sum. 

Every one who visits the new building has 
commented upon its beauty and simplicity 
as well as the attractive way in which the 
lower floor has been fitted up. The Sunday- 
school room is 27 x 35 feet clear space 
(ceiling radiators being used) and a 10-foot 
ceiling. 

The recent bequest of $2,000 (cancellation 


| of a previous loan) leaves the church free 


of debt, with a structure upon which $7,600 
has already been expended. The sum of 
about $1,200 is required to complete the 
building. 

The Flatbush church has had a very 
busy and interesting year, with satisfactory 
results of work along some lines. The Birth- 
day Club, which was organized over a year 
ago, has stimulated the social life and also 
helped to raise the financial income of the 
church. Under the direction of the Sunday- 
school a troop of Boy Scouts numbering 
fourteen boys has been organized, and the 
boys are giving themselves to this splendid 
training with great spirit. 

At the annual meeting in March thes 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a slight 
balance in the treasury—for the first time 
in the history of the organization. He © 


further reported that twenty new subscribers 
had been added to the list during the year, : 


On Easter Sunday eight new members 
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ae were “formally ‘received into the church. 


This makes twenty-two who have joined 
the past year. Mr. Harvey announced 
a series of sermons for May on ‘‘ The Spirit- 
ual Interpretation of Life.” 

The Second Church seems to have taken 
a new lease of life under the energetic min- 
istry of Mr. Lyttle. The one day’s fair 
recently held brought in the handsome sum 
of $1,175. A large collection on Easter 
was added to the Permanent Fund of the 
church. A dancing class formed in the 
winter has had an attendance which some- 
times exceeded the capacity of the social 
room. j 

Mr. Brundage’s church (Unity) has 
suffered severe losses this year in the death 
of old and valued members, ten having 
passed away since January. Mrs. Robert 
Foster, who died December 22, was one of 
the original members of Unity Church 
and its faithful friend to the last. Mr. 
Ethan Allen Doty had been for many years 
a trustee of the church and a liberal sup- 
porter. In the death of Mrs. Jeannie R. 
Wells both the Alliance branch and the 
New York League lost a faithful and devoted 
worker. Unity Alliance branch has had 
a most interesting and profitable year 
under the leadership of Miss Emma Jones. 
The Young People’s League, of which Mr. 
Percival F. Brundage is president, has just 
closed the most successful year in its history. 

The Church of the Saviour (First Church) 
held its annual meeting in April, and the 
reports showed a healthy state of activity 
in the various departments. The Alliance 
branch reported that the receipts from the 
recent fair amounted to about $1,000. 
The proceeds from the fair, which is held 
every year in March, goes to the support 
of the Willow Place Chapel. A notable 
event was the celebration, on April 29, 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Women’s Club of Willow Place Chapel. “‘By 
a most happy turn of events,” so runs the 
announcement, “‘the first president of the 
club, Miss Emma C. Low, this year occupies 
the same office, and is to be most heartily 
congratulated for the vigorous and long- 
lived organization which she is in large 
measure responsible for.”” Members of The 
Alliance will gladly recognize the fact that 
when Miss Low surrendered her high office 
she did not surrender her devotion to re- 
ligious work, and that the stream of her 
activities still flows gently on in narrower 
though no less blessed channels. 

The Sunday-school of the First Church 
has won the credit of making such a fine 
showing on its charts that Mr. Lawrance 
has requested them for exhibition at the 
‘May Meetings in Boston. 

Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright preached 
recently on “Billy Sunday-isms.’’ This re- 
minds us of the mild resistance the Uni- 
tarians about Paterson, N.J., are now 
offering against the fiery oratory of Mr. 
Sunday. This mild resistance has _ ex- 
pressed itself in the renting of a room in 
a central location and the placing therein 
of all kinds of Unitarian tracts. These 
are in charge of women from neighboring 
Alliance branches, one being in attendance 


a4. each day to answer questions which may be 
_ propounded by visitors, relating to the views 


baer The pacts thus far dis- 
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“Industrial Germany,” ‘A Sermon in 
Verse,” ‘‘Brandeis—The People’s Lawyer,” 
“Two Unitarian Saints,’”’ ‘‘ The Invulnerable 
Ideal.”” Dr. Wright has the honor of 
being chosen to give the address before the 
Berry Street Conference at the May meet- 
ing this year. He also has the very excep- 
tional honor of being invited to speak at 
the General Conference at San Francisco 
as representative of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women is considering the advisability of 
making radical changes in its programme 
for another year: of having fewer set ad- 
dresses, and having more conferences, 
more investigation, more practical effort; 
in short, as one member expressed it, it 
is evolving from the ‘‘lady-like stage to 
the working stage.” The At Homes which 
are held the last Monday of each month 
at the Headquarters have had a distinct 
social value in acquainting the various 
Alliance branches with the officers and 
workers of the League. The last At Home, 
on April 26, was a Red Letter Day both 
as to attendance and interest, since it was 
made the occasion of a farewell reception 
to Miss Slade as our director. In recogni- 
tion of her six years of faithful and effi- 
cient service, The Alliance branches in her 
district presented her with a life member- 
ship in The Alliance. Miss Slade has served 
the Unitarian cause in many capacities, and 
it is the hope of her many friends that that 
service will go on through ever increasing 
opportunities to still finer and nobler issues. 

be O38, 


Convocation Week at Meadville. 


Friends of the School and all interested in 
the great problem of immigration and the 
adjustment of race differences are reminded 
that Convocation Week at Meadville, which 
was postponed on account of local conditions, 
occurs early in June. Announcement of the 
programme, which is substantially that before 
offered to the readers of this paper, appear 
in the latest Bulletin of the School, and are 
being sent to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian body and those of other 
friendly groups. All the speakers previ- 
ously promised are to be at Meadville, and 
the change of date has allowed the addition 
of the name of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who can 
come now, but at the earlier date was on 
the Pacific Coast. There is no question ex- 
cept the war that is more pressing for con- 
sideration than that which has to do with 
the problem of race adjustment in the United 
States. And, since race friction is one of 
the causes of war, any wise and broad dis- 
cussion of this question is one contribution 
to the lessening of those elements of evil 
feeling in society which lead toward brutal 
struggles. 

To have from the Unitarian fold such lead- 
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ers of thought and action as Celia Parker 
Woolley, Abraham M. Rihbany, Mr. Jones, 
and others, and from the public service and 
academic groups such experts as Booker T. 
Washington, Graham Taylor, Rev. Dr. Grif- 
fis, Prof. Ross, Frederick C. Howe, and 
others, is to be privileged to offer to the clergy 
and laity of the Unitarian communion and 
to all who desire to come a feast of good things 
rarely compressed into one week. All desir- 
ing information are cordially invited to 
write to Meadville Theological School for 
all particulars. 


A Social Service Institute at 
Meadville. 


As is well known, Meadville has taken a 
novel departure in the arrangement of its 
periods of instruction. Instead of a four- 
year course with three terms to the year it 
now offers a three-year course with four 
terms to the year. The fourth term is to 
be held in the summer. By the under- 
classmen this period will be spent at Chicago 
University. By the seniors it will be passed 
at Meadville. This year in connection with 
the stmmer term there will be held two 
institutes at Meadville, one on religious edu- 
cation and the other on social service, when 
the general subject will be ‘‘ The Church and 
the Social Movement.”’ 

The Social Service Institute will run for 
four weeks beginning Monday, July 19, and 
closing Friday, August 13. The topic for 
the first week, July 19 to 23, is ‘‘ The Church 
and Recreation, Education, and Festivals’’ 
for the second week, July 26 to 30, “The 
Church and Public Health, Housing, and 
Sanitation’’; for the third week, August 2 
to 6, ‘“The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment’’; for the fourth week, August 9 to 13, 
“The Church and the Dependent and De- 
linquent Classes.’”? Among the non-resident 
members of the faculty are Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, former secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction; 
Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, minister of the 
Central Congregational Church at Haverhill; 
Mr. Bernard J. Newman, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Housing Commission; Mr. 
Clarence A. Perry, associate director, De- 
partment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York City; Prison Commissioner 
Frank L. Randall of Massachusetts; Mr. 
Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the Department 
of Social and Public Service, American Uni- 
tarian Association, and director of the Na- 
tional Housing Association; and other -well- 
known lecturers upon social subjects. 

The Institute is intended not only for the 
students of the Meadville Theological School, 
but for ministers, parish workers, and others 
who may be interested in the relation be- 
tween the church and social problems. The 
lectures will be supplemented by a series of 
conferences in which special attention will 
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be given to the practical aspects of different 
questions, and the ways will be pointed out 
in which the churches can be of assistance in 
securing much needed reforms. 

The regular session of the Institute will be 
held from 9.30 to 12.30, and there will usually 
be an evening lecture or some entertainment 
of a popular character. 

The meetings will be held in a pavilion, in 
the open air, which will be much more agree- 
able than a closed room. Although strictly 
speaking Meadville is not a summer resort, 
yet it is a very attractive town, and the 
grounds of the School are exceptionally pleas- 
ant. In the immediate neighborhood are 
tennis courts, golf links, and retired walks, 
which afford endless opportunities for recre- 
ation. 

The tuition fee for the Institute of Social 
Service will be $3. The cost of board at 
Hunnewell Hall will be $1 a day, or $5.25 a 
week, and the fee for the care of a room in 
Divinity Hall will be $1 a week. Rooms in 
the vicinity can be secured for $2 a week and 
upward, 

The attention of ministers, parish workers, 
laymen and laywomen who are interested 
in social service work, and who are desirous 
of seeing the churches take that part in the 
work which the times demand of them, is 
invited to this Institute. The programme is 
concerned with subjects of vital interest, and 
the character of the lecturers is a guarantee 
that those who attend will be richly repaid 
for the time which they may give to them. 
In a forthcoming issue the programme will 
be printed in full.. Those who are interested 
are invited to communicate with the Mead- 
ville Theological School, Meadville, Pa., 
or Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The General Conference. 


At the Thursday morning session of the 
General Conference in San Francisco (Au- 
gust 26) the topic discussed will be “‘ Forces 
in our Churches available for the World‘s 
Peace,’’ and the Conference is fortunate in 
having one of the most distinguished Uni- 
tarians in England to take part in the dis- 
cussion. This is Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter of 
Manchester College, Oxford. The other 
speakers are to be Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University, now giving 
his whole time to the cause of international 
peace, and Dr. Charles W. Wendte, secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association. 
Prof. Carpenter is expected to arrive in the 
United States soon, and will speak at other 
places before and after the Conference. He 
will go to the Conference on the special Uni- 
tarian train, and will be one of the speak- 
ers at the meetings held en route. 

One of the speakers at the General Con- 
ference in San Francisco next August whose 
name is better known on the Pacific Coast 
than in the East is President William T. 
Foster of Reed College, Portland, Ore., 
whose address on ‘‘ Enthusiasm and College 
Education”’ is to be given on Friday morn- 
ing, August 27. President Foster is one 
of the youngest of the heads of American 
colleges. He is a native of Boston and 
was graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1901. He was made a Doctor of Philosophy 
by Columbia in 1911, since when he has been 
president of Reed College, of which Dr. 
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Thomas I. Eliot, minister emeritus of the 
Portland Unitarian church, is a trustee. 
President Foster before going to the Pacific 
Coast taught English in Bates and Bowdoin 
Colleges, and lectured on education at 
Harvard and Columbia. 


An Invitation. 


In connection with the nation-wide observ- 
ance of ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’? Week and 
Humane Sunday, the pupils and teachers 
of every Unitarian Sunday-school in Boston, 
Chelsea, Somerville, Cambridge, and Brook- 
line are cordially invited to visit the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, at 180 Longwood Avenue, near 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, on either Satur- 
day, May 15, or Saturday, May 22, between 
the hours of 9 and 10 A.o. 

It is hoped that enough teachers or adults 
will accompany the children to look after 
them properly, but the Society will be pre- 
pared to welcome all who come, whether 
accompanied by guardians or not. 

From Park Street, take Longwood Avenue, 
South Huntington Avenue, or any Hunting- 
ton Avenue car to Longwood Avenue. 
From Brookline Village, take Huntington 
Avenue cars to Longwood Avenue. From 
Dudley Terminal, take Brookline car to 
Worthington Street. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Annual Meeting. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, Incorpo- 
rated, is to be held in the new Second Church, 
Boston, corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road, on Thursday of Anniversary Week 
—Thursday afternoon and evening, May 27. 

At two o’clock the regular business will 
be in order, with reports of officers and com- 
mittees, annual election, etc. From five to 
six o’clock the Boston Federation will tender 
its usual reception to the outgoing and in- 
coming officers, following which a social 
hour will be enjoyed and light refreshments 
served. 

At half-past seven o’clock, in the church 
auditorium, a devotional service will be in 
charge of Rev. William L. Sullivan of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, who will 
preach a sermon to the young people at this 
time. 

Mr. Sullivan has spoken for and addressed 
nearly all our larger organizations, and, as 
this is the first time he has appeared under 
the auspices of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, his message to us, as Unitarian 
young people, is already being keenly anti- 
cipated by us and our friends. 

Delegates’ cards will be mailed, with an 
official notice of the meeting, at least two 
weeks before the date of the meeting, as 
prescribed in our constitution; and every 
society that has paid its annual dues for 
the year is entitled to three voting delegates. 
Any society that pays before the meeting is 
entitled to its three votes, although the 
fiscal year ends April 30, as has been stated 
on the communications sent out by the Fi- 
nance Committee during the year. 
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We wish at this time and from now on to 
urge the importance of a large attendance 
at the business session. We hope the gath- 
ering will be larger than ever,—at least, larger 
than for several years past. There is no 
reason why fifteen or twenty young people 
from neighboring societies should not 
attend in a body, although only three are 
entitled to vote. It is well for all to know the 
nature and scope of our annual meetings. 
Matters are touched upon here and votes 
made that concern the whole young people’s 
body; and we should like to see such an 
awakening of interest in all that concerns 
the central organization that no up-to-date 
young Unitarian would feel justified in re- 
maining away. 

Will not all who read this emphasize the 
necessity of a Jarge gathering on Thursday, 
May 27, and see to it that large local dele- 
gations are present? 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Louis J. Richards of the Universalist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the New England States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Certificate granted April 22, 1915. 
Committee, Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Oluf Tandberg of the Universalist minis- 
try, having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the New England States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Certificate granted April 22, 1915. 
Committee, Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


Frederick May Eliot of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, having satisfied the Commit- 
tee on Fellowship of the New England States, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Certificate granted April 22, 1915. 
Committee, Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with the First Parish in East Bridge- 
water on Wednesday, May 19. In the 
morning Dr. J. H. Crooker and Hon. John 
D. Long will speak on ‘‘ Temperance,” and in 
the afternoon there will be addresses by Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens and Rev. Charles E. 
Park on ‘‘ Organizing a Church for Work.” 


The public meeting of the Lend-a-Hand 
Society will be held in the vestry of Park 
Street Church, Boston, at 3 p.m., Saturday, 
May 22. Rev. Christopher R. Eliot will pre- 
side. After brief reports, addresses will be 
made on ‘“‘What Young People can do for 
Public Health,” by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
and ‘‘Women’s Clubs and Community 
Welfare,” by Mrs. Frank L. Young. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all persons 
interested. 


The ordination of Frederick May Eliot 
will take place Sunday evening, May 16, at 
eight o’clock, at the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge. Addresses will be made by 


Francis G. Peabody, D.D., William Wallace — 


Fenn, D.D., Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Charles 
William Eliot, LL.D., and Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D. The invocation will be 


il 
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by Rev. L. V. Rutledge, the statement of 

the action of the parish and church will be 

given by Franklin T. Hammond, Esq., and 

es ordaining prayer by Rev. Christopher R. 
iot. 


Special attention is called to the informal 
reception that is to follow a platform meet- 
ing at the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
on Monday evening of Anniversary Week, 
May 24, to which all are cordially invited. 
Light refreshments will be served, the Cam- 
bridge parish being hosts. President and 
Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot with Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel M. Crothers will greet the guests, 
while Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. Eliot with 
“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph G. Thorp will receive 
in the main room of the parish house. The 
First Parish Church can be reached by the 
,Cambridge Subway from Park Street, Bos- 
ton, in ten minutes. 


Meetings. 


THE Socra, SERVICE CoUNCIL OF UNI- 
TARIAN WOMEN.—The Council held its 
fourteenth public meeting in the vestry of 
the Arlington Street Church on Thursday, 
May 6, Mrs. Root presiding. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $418.60. The fol- 
lowing appropriations for the year were 
voted: Colored work, $150; South End 
Industrial School, $300; Adult Italian work 
(North End Union), $400. Mrs. Lord 
spoke for greater publicity for the work of 
the Council, urging that all delegates carry 
reports of meetings back to their branches. 
She called attention to the Children’s Mis- 
sion, which is now co-operating with the 
hospitals in a very helpful way. This means 
increased expenses to the Mission. It was 
voted that all persons interested may become 
members of the Council by the payment of 
a minimum of 50 cents yearly, thereby 
receiving annual reports, also notices of 
meetings, but without voting privileges. 
The roll-call showed sixty-six present from 
thirty-three branches and Tuckerman School. 
The president then introduced Dr. William 
C. Gannett, who spoke on ‘‘The Place of 
Social Service in the Church.” It is hoped 
his address may be published in full. At 
twelve o’clock the meeting adjourned until 
fall. M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


South MimpLesEX CONFERENCE.—The 
spring meeting was held with the First 
Unitarian Society at Revere, Rev. Mary 
L. Leggett, minister, on Wednesday, May 
5. The general topic for the session 
was ‘Unitarian Educational Work.’’ ‘The 
speaker of the morning was James O. Fagan, 
Esq., of Waverley, who gave an illuminating 
presentation of the situations now confront- 
ing parents, teachers, and the rising genera- 
tion. Mr, Fagan made an appeal for more 
character-and-life culture in the training of 
the children. He would have the simple, 
every-day, essential phases and contacts of 
life emphasized in home and school and 
Sunday-school. The disctission was opened 
by Rev. Mary L. Leggett and Dr. J. P. 
McCarthy. The devotional service at noon 
was conducted by Rev. William L. Walsh 
of Billerica. The luncheon and social hour 
were enjoyed under the hospitality of the 
people of the Revere church. In the after- 
noon there were four short addresses on 
-_ “Our Denominational Work for Education.” 
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Board of Trustees of Proctor Academy, 
spoke on ‘Our Secular Schools”; Mrs. 
‘George T. Rice of Westwood spoke on the 
educational work of “Our Women’s Al- 
liances’’; Rev. William L. Walsh represented 
to the Conference the great work for educa- 
tion which is being done by ‘Our Temperance 
Society”; and lastly, Mrs. Clara T. Guild 
spoke for ‘‘Our Sunday-schools.’”’ After 
an interesting discussion the Conference 
adjourned. Rev. John M. Wilson, vice- 
president, acted as presiding officer. Harold 
L. Pickett, Secretary. 


THE NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—The League held the last meeting 
of the season at the Unitarian church, 
Yonkers, Friday, May 7, at eleven o’clock. 
The Yonkers branch had prepared a fragrant 
welcome, decorating with dogwood, lilac, 
and violets, which the guests were asked 
to take home. One hundred and three 
Alliance women and guests enjoyed the 
day. Rev. E. H. Reeman of Lancaster, 
Pa., gave his idea of ‘‘Saints of To-day,” 
first defining the old understanding of the 
name ‘‘saint,’’ and ending with a tribute to 
Jane Addams, his ideal saint of the present. 
Saints of to-day have a belief in the goodness 
of this world, working among those whose 
need for help is greatest, believing that they 
may redeem them from an evil life. They 
wear the same clothes, talk the same lan- 
guage as those about them, only by their 
works are they known. ‘They believe that 
to serve man is to serve God. Rev. P. H. 


Ninetieth Anniversary 


American Unitarian Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE 


Boston, Mass. 
ON 


TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1915. 


10 A.M. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The morning session will begin with a devotional 
service, conducted by Rev. Charles A. Wing of Concord 
N.H. The meeting will be open for the introduction of 
resolutions, the appointment of committees, and announce- 
ments by the chairman. 

10.15 A.M, The Treasurer will present his Annual 
Statement, and the Secretary will make his Annual Address. 

10.45 A.M. Reports of Commissions: (1) Report of 
Commission on the Unitarian Name. (2) Report of Com- 
mission on Candidating and the Selection of Ministers for 
Vacant Pulpits. (3) Consideration of Report presented 
last year by the Commission ‘“‘to examine and report on 
the status of the American Unitarian Association, as to 
the legal and proper scope and limitation of its powers 
under its charter, and to recommend such changes in any 
respect as may seem to them advisable.” 

12M. President’s Annual Address, “Retrospect and 
Forecast, 1900 to 1925.” 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. Oe hs 

2.30 P.M. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Report of Commission on Church 
Accounting. Three fifteen-minute addresses on “Testi- 
monies from the Field”: (1) Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Franklin, N.H.; (2) Rev. Thomas S. Robient of Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.; (3) Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill of 
Portland, Me. ; 

3.30 P.M. Report of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 
tion of officers and directors. ; i F 

3.45 p.M. Report of Business Committee. Discussion 
and Business. | e 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
hall will be open to the public. The devotional service 
will be conducted by Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Newton 
Centre, Mass., and Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn, 
Mass., and the sermon will be preached by Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham of Boston, Mass. Music by the 
Choir of the Arlington Street Church, under the direction 
of Mr. Benjamin L. Whelpley. 
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Goldsmith, pastor of the church, gave a 
few words of tribute to the members of 
his parish, saying that among them he had 
found strong, noble characters. Mrs. Har- 
ding made a short address in regard to sending 
a delegate to San Francisco Conference. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, May 26, 1915 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 
HON. SAMUEL E. WINSLOW 


OF WORCESTER 
WILL PRESIDE, 


The other speakers will b MR. FREDERICK P, 
FISH, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., and REV, 
FRANK S.C. WICKS, of Indianapolis. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. W. B. CtarKE Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
oe tee Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 9 and 4 
o’clock. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$z; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. Tickets will be mailed after Wednesday, 
May 19. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening, | 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

F. W. Porter, Secretary. 


Address until May 19, 781 Main Street, Fitchburg, 
Tel. 230. After May 19, 46 Port Norfolk Street, Dor- 


chester, Tel. 1884-3. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and able Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


The House of Refinement 


Every Modern Requisite. 
Opens May 28th. 

Closes after October rst. 
Altitude 1200feet. Pure Water. 
Superior Cuisine and Service. 

Special Rates for June, the 
Ideal Month in this section. 
Send for booklet. 


K. R. MAC KINNON, Mgr. 
Templeton, Mass. 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a widow who needs to add to her 
income. House furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam andelectric cars. Address ‘‘S. A.,” office 
Christian Register. 


HOME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D.,tel. Bellevue ror9 M. 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


W ILL some lady going to San Francisco who wishes to 


engage a competent person as travelling companion 


and nursing attendant write to “G. B.,” care of the 


Christian Register? 


oe RENT in Berkshire Hills, for July and August, at- 

tractive nine-room house, parsonage cf Unity Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Large trees on grounds afford ample 
shade. Reasonable. Apply to Eart C, Davis, 47 Linden 
Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Miss Low made a plea for aid to the blind, 
by forwarding a movement to create interest 
in their handicraft at a series of meetings 
in Brooklyn. Mrs. Carter asked members 
to work during their summer vacations for 
the sufferers in foreign hospitals. A recess 
was taken during which all present were 
grouped at the entrance of the church in 
order that a photograph might be prepared 
for Mrs. Keezer of Denver, who has requested 
slides to illustrate her lecture on Alliance 
work. After the reports of the secretaries 
of the work of the year a social hour was 
welcomed, and the members separated to 
meet the first Friday in November at the 
Church of the Messiah. 


Churches. 


Mr. PLEASANT, FLA.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Francis M. McHale: The new church, 
recently completed, was dedicated Sunday, 
April 25. The programme was somewhat 
different from the customary ceremonies 
for such occasions. The meeting was called 
to order at one o’clock, when the minister, 
Mr. McHale, introduced Hon. John M. Cal- 
houn of Marianna, Fla.,as chairman. Mr. 
Calhoun made a short address. The pro- 
gramme included an address by Mrs. Abby 
A. Peterson; an address by Hon. James 
H. Finch of Marianna, Fla., on ‘‘How I 
became a Unitarian’’; and the dedication 
sermon by Rev. Walter C. Pierce of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The new building was dedicated 
to the worship of God and the service of man. 
It stands on the highest spot in the State of 
Florida, and is the fourth building erected 
in the State by the Unitarians. 


Norweuy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Edward I,. Houghton: The parish seems 
to be taking on new life. The attendance 
at church services has increased, and the 
Sunday-school has taken a new start, 
especially the kindergarten class under the 
efficient teacher, Miss Mabel F. Adams. 
The Women’s Alliance and Ladies’ Aid 
Society are doing good work. The former 
has for its president the wife of the pastor, 
and she received warm words of commenda- 
tion from Mrs. Florence Crooker, who 
recently gave the branch an interesting 
talk, for the very efficient manner in which 
the meeting was conducted. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society is helping the parish in many 
ways, and under the lead of Mrs. Louis 
K. F. Howland is active and alive. Monthly 
suppers are well attended, and thus sociabil- 
ity is maintained and a spirit of harmony 
prevails. At the recent annual meeting of 
the parish the finance committee reported 
that they had raised by subscription from 
members and non-members the sum of nine 
hundred dollars to wipe out a debt recently 
incurred by installing a new heater in the 
meeting-house, painting the parsonage, and 
various repairs upon the church property. 
The parish is practically out of debt. 


WELLESLEY Hitis, Mass.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William H. Ramsay: On Sunday 
afternoon, May-16, at 4.30, there will be 
a special vesper service. The musical pro- 
gramme, in charge of Mr. Henry L. Gideon 
of Boston, will be sung by a choir of twelve 
trained voices. The Canticles and Litany 
will be taken from Dr. Stanton Coit’s 
“Social Worship.” Dr. Coit will make a 
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short address. Persons from Boston should 
take the Chestnut Hill car and the Boston & 
Worcester car, getting off at Wellesley Hills 
Square. 


Winnisguam, N.H.—Independent Relig- 
ious Society, Rev. George L. Thompson: 


The work of this Society progresses quietly | 


and steadily. The attendance through the 
past winter has been good, and the interest 
is unabated. Recently the ladies held an 
all-day sewing circle at one of the farm- 
houses, serving dinner at noon. Easter Sun- 
day was a red-letter day in the history of the 
Society. The little chapel was crowded with 
people. There was special music, a soloist 
having been secured from Laconia. The 
room was decorated with evergreen and 
flowers. The speaker’s desk was supplied 
with bouquets of Easter lilies, and a large 
cross of evergreens had been placed on the 
wall. A good title has been secured to the 
building lot, and the work will now proceed 
with the building. Although the pastor, 
Rev. George L. Thompson, has resigned at 
Laconia, he will continue as pastor at Win- 
nisquam. 


YouNGstown, Onro.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Frederick Marsh Bennett: 
The annual meeting of the church was 
well attended and greatly enjoyed. The 
reports from all departments were encourag- 
ing. The secretary stated that the church 
has gained 33144 per cent. in membership 
and 50 per cent. financially since September 
last. The following committees will be 
announced in the near future: finance, 
music, church building and property, hospi- 
tality, visiting and membership, publicity 
and church extension, social service. The 
annual meeting of the Sunday-school took 
the form of a dinner and party for the school, 
parents, and friends. About eighty were in 
attendance. 

Personals. 


On May 9g Rev. B. R. Bulkeley held the 
last service of his pastorate of seventeen 
years and a half in the First Parish, Beverly, 
Mass. He will be for the present at his 
summer home in Ashburnham, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged...................004. $58,128.29 


April 30. Society in Randolph, Mass........... 10.00 
30. Society in Los Angeles, Cal........... 100.00 
30. Society in New Brighton, N.Y., addi- 

AMM aeivi5 8 bi 6 iin ais aoaiesatainl Outed’ 15.20 
30. Mrs. J. G. Walker, Boston, Mass.. 50.00 
30. Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass., ey 

MDA Cais Savers Reve artard eek Be 70.00 
30. Canadian Unitarian Conference. ..... 2.00 
30. Society in Pomona, Cal.............. 12.50 
30. “Unitarian Church of All Souls” (Cor- 

RESBONOERCE) . Liay.:, in yis,o' sininiardialw pith 100.00 
30. Society in Attleboro, Mass........... 25.00 
30. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 

RAM ucta lett, lsaicitua » 2 yap 10.00 
30. Society in Scituate, Mass., additional . 1.00 
30. Society in Lynn, Mass., additional. . 25.00 
30. Society in Woburn, Mass., additional . 2.00 
30. Lenox Avenue Church, New York, N.Y. 100.00 
30. Society in Melrose, Mass., additional. 1.00 
30. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass.. 25.00 
30. Society in Pepperell, Mass........... II.00 
30. Society in Hemet, Cal., additional. . 10.00 
30. Society in Potter Place, 1S A: Re 3.00 
30. Society i in Westford, Maas in. Hiker te. 14.40 
30. Society in Marblehead, Maas; iiax.aa 10.00 
30. Society in rhea Mass., additional. . 1.00 
30. So¢iety in Hopedale, Mass. 1.25: 5-00 
30. Sunday School, Bloomington, Tih. 10.00 
30. Society in Dayton, Ohio, additional. . 25.00 
30. Sunday School, Gardner, Mass.5a%s .¥ 5.00 
30. Society in Weston, Mass., additional.. 100.00 
30. Society in Wilmington, Delf hos. seas 100.00 
30. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich.......... 20.00 
30. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 

Mass., Goer Lavi. iverwunsen 40 15.00 


‘ 
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RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.. 


April 30. First Parish, Brookline, Mass......... $75.00 
30. Sunday School, Beverly, Mass........ 35.00 
30. Society in West Bridgewater, Mass.. 2.00 

30. Francis E. orene Fund, West Bridge- 
2 ‘water: WEdSS..' Sstne sc csi ere 5.00 
~ 30. Sunday School, StocktonjCal:...ame. 1.50 
$59,149.89 


Henry M. Wiiuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1915-16. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties and ‘‘missionary associations,’’ having 
sent ‘‘a contribution for missionary uses to~ 
the treasurer of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years,’ the last having been placed 
in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,’’ are 
entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.” If 
any omissions are discovered in the list or 
any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 
me without delay. 


Lewis G. Wison, Secretary. 
Alameda, Cal. Third Religious Society, 
Albany, N.Y. Dorchester. 
Amherst, Mass. Hawes Unitarian Cong’l 
Andover, N.H.:— Church, South Boston. 


Bulfinch Place Church. 
South Cong’! Church. 
Church of the Disciples. 
sero ieee Unitarian So- 


Congregational Unitarian 


ciety. 
All Souls’ Union Church. 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Arlington, Mass. All” ‘Soule Church, Rox- 
Ashby, Mass. 

Athol, Mass. :— Church of the Unity, Ne- 

Second Unitarian Society. ponset. 

Attleboro, Mass. First Unitarian Society, 
Augusta, Me. Hyde Park. 

Ayer, Mass. Norfolk Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore, Md. Dorchester. 

Bangor, Me. Unitarian Church, Roslin- 


Barnstable, Mass. 


dale. 
Barre, Mass. Channing Church, Dor- 


Bath, N.H. chester. 

Bedford, Mass. Church of the Messiah. 
Belfast, Me. Braintree, Mass. 
Bellingham, Wash. Brattleboro, Vt. 
Belmont, Mass. Brewster, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. Bridgewater, East, Mass. 


Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. :— 

First Parish. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Brooklyn, Conn. | 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— 


Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. 
First Church in Roxbury. 


Second Church. First Unitarian Congrega- 
King’s Chapel. tional Society. 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. Burlington, Vt. 


New South Church. Calgary, ips Fa Can. 

Arlington Street Church. Cambridge, Mass.:— 

First Parish, Brighton. First Parish. 

First Congregational So- | Third Cong’! Society. 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. Canton, Mass. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make , an attractive place. Quiet and pee es Ac- 
commodates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 
Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


oo “per 
infeat in her personal 


oavorks without an institution. Personal friendship, 
vice and careful supervision bere pvalled ducing ey wae 
thousands of infants and enab! hace 


those requiring institutional care. 
Preswent, Mrs. A. D. S: 


SECRETARY, L. EMAN CLARKE. 
Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 

by re, ICE, 279 Trem ones 
Botte Mone Miss E. M, LOCKE. Tremont Street “ 


. 


Carlisle; Mass. 
Chastaetaea D.Ce 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Te Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill: 
First Unitarian Society. 


Third Unitarian Church. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Derby, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dublin, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Easton, Mass. :— 
Congregational Parish. 
Society at Nortf Easton. 
Eastport, Me. 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N.H. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Hemet, Cal. 

Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 

Second Parish. | 
Third Cong’l Society. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hood River, Ore. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Houlton, Me. 

Hudson, Mass. 

Sai a gi 

Iowa City, 

Ithaca, yi 
acksonville, Fla. 
amestown, N.Y. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Keene, N. 

Kennebunk, “Me. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Laconia, N.H. 

Lancaster, Mass. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Lebanon, N.H. 

Leicester, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lexington, Mass. 

Lexington, East, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
incolnville, Me. 

Littleton, Mass. 

Littleton, N.H. 

Long Beach, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’l Society. 
Cha) 


Medford, Mass. 


Middleboro, Mass. 
% rei 
Milton, "Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn, :— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious Soc’y. 
Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at West Newton. 
New York, N.Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 
First Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 
Second Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn 

Church of ‘the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. 

Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Lenox Avenue Church. 

Fourth Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

First Unitarian Church, 
Flushing. 

Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’] Church. 
Society at Florence. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Oklahoma, Okla. 

Orange, N.J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Palo Alto, Cal. 

Passaic, N.J 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 
Imantown. 
Girard Avenue Unitarian 
urch, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian Church. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Pomona, Cal. 

Portland, Me.:— 

First Parish. 

Portland, Ore. 

Portsmouth, N.H. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Providence, R.I.:— 

First Cong’l Church. 
Westminster Cong’l Soc’y. 

Quincy, Ml. 

Quincy, Mass.:— 

First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian So- 
ciety. 

Aotniph; Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Cal. 

Revere, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Rochester, N.H 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rockland, "Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 

Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass.:— 

First Cong’l Society. 

Second Church. 

North Society. 
Salem, Ore 


The Chrintties Register 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Vineland, N.J. 
San Antonio, Tex. Vineyard hag Mass. 
San Diego, Cal. Walpole, M 
Sandwich, Mass. Walpole, N. ia 
San Francisco, Cal. :— Waltham, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society. Ware, Mass. 


Santa Ana, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash.:-— 

First Unitarian Society. 


Washington, EC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
bal a ee 


Woe Hills, “Mass. 
Wate: Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 


Sharon, Mass. Weston, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. Wheeling, W.Va. 
Somerville, Mass.:— Whitman, Mass. 
First Cong’] Society. Wichita, Kan. 
Second Unitarian Society. Wilmington, Del. 
Spokane, Wash. Wilton, N.H.:— 


Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sa apt 


First Cong’! Society. 
Liberal Christian Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
All Souls’ Church. 
First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church. 
Winnisquam, N.H. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 
Yarmouth, Me. 


Syracuse, NX, 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Ii. Yonkers, N.Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. Youngstown, Ohio. 


Canadian Unitarian Conference. 

National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

New York League of Unitarian Women. 
Philadelphia League of Unitarian Women. 
Unitarian Church of All Souls (Correspondence). 
Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Tuckerman School. 


An exercise of unusual interest and profit 
was conducted in the Saturday course on 
May 1 by Rev. Florence Buck. 

Children from Bulfinch Place Church 
formed the group to receive the lesson. 
Their small chairs in circle formation was 
the only familiar aspect to the class, for 
teacher and place were strangers to them. 
This added a note of difficulty to the exer- 
cise, but the response of the children was 
ready and the interest sustained. 

Miss Buck chose for the lesson story an 
adaptation of ‘‘Brother Benedict’s Lilies.” 
The questions asked at the close of the story 
were easily answered, and then a simple, 
dramatic presentation of the story was given 
by the children. The main points were 
enacted by different groups, the different 
characters being represented by volunteers. 
This served to further impress the story, and 
Miss Buck’s advice at the end of the hour 
was for more work of this kind with the 
younger children. Like hand-work, however, 
or any other device, the dramatic presenta- 
tion must be carefully used or the purpose of 
its use is defeated. ‘The exercise was inter- 
esting and profitable to class and observers. 

The closing session of the School is on 
Wednesday, May 19. The annual luncheon 
of the Tuckerman School Association is at 
one o’clock on Saturday, the 22d. Will those 
who have not already sent in their acceptances 
kindly help on the arrangements by com- 
municating with Miss Carter, the secretary, 
promptly? 


It is stated by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that since the war began new 
translations of the Bible have been completed 
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in four different languages. One of these 
Bibles is for the people of Nepal, in the 
north of India, the country from which the 
Ghurkas come. 


Within the last five years there has sprung 
up in the medium cities of our country a dis- 
tinct class of private banks patterned upon 
the Morris Plan Company of New York. 
These are companies which loan money to the 
non-propertied or salaried class of people at 
a fair rate of interest, thereby avoiding the 
usurious terms of the loan shark business. 
These banks fill a practical need. 


GET YOUR NAME 


IN THE NEW 


TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 


LAST CALL 


Please give us your order early 
TO-MORROW if you wish to in= 
sure the listing of your new or 
changed telephone in the Fall 
and Winter Issue of the Boston 
Telephone Directory. 


An extension telephone costs only 
50 centsa month. Why not order 
one for your bedside? 


Give your order at 119 Milk Street 
or 165 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
by telephoning Fort Hill 12000— 
the Commercial Department. 


New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Go. 


W. R. DRIVER, Jr., General Manager 


Wholesale voaee to Churches for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 


Address for Appointment 


Interior Decorators 


| Js MURRAY QUINBY, Care JAMES I. WINGATE & SON, 400-402 Boylston St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Mrs. Twickembury accounted for the 
intimacy of two families by pointing out that 
“their houses were contagious.” 


Lige: ‘Did yo’ hear about that cullud man 
what died f’um eatin’ too many watah- 
millions?”’ Rastus: ‘‘Too many watah- 
millions! I didn’t know dey wus dat many.” 
New York Journal. . 


A three-year-old miss became interested 
in a peculiar noise, and asked what it was. 
“A cricket, dear,’’ replied the mother. 
“Well,”’ remarked the little lady, “he ought 
to get himself oiled.” 


A St. Louis school girl recently perpe- 
trated the following ‘‘Mrs. Twickembury”’: 
In reporting her reading in an English litera- 
ture class she included “‘ Wordsworth’s ‘Imi- 
tations of Immorality.’”’ 


“‘Oh, mother,” cried Edith, “I found a 
little flea on kitty, and I caught it!” ‘‘What 
did you do with it?’”’ asked her mother. 
“Why, I put it back on kitty again, of course. 
It was her flea.” —Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Uncle (to nephew playing a war game with 
a chum): “If you take the fortress within a 
quarter of an hour, I’ll give you a quarter.” 
Youngster. (a minute later): ‘Uncle, the 
fortress is taken; mow let me have the 
quarter.’””’ Uncle: “How did you manage 
it so quickly?’’ Youngster: “I offered the 
besieged ten cents, and they capitulated.” 


An advertisement of a recent sale ran thus: 
‘The choice collection of bric-a-brac offered 
for sale is so unusual that it may safely be 
said each piece in it is calculated to create 
a sensation among people of artistic sense. 
Immediately on entering the room the 
visitor’s eye will be struck by a carved 
walking-stick"offgreat,.weight’and_ beauty.” 


A writer in the Strand tells of visiting a 
castle where the custodian was a relative of 
the owner and it seemed difficult to offer 
him the usual fee. The visitor said, ‘‘We 
thank you for your courtesy, and would be 
glad to give a small sum to any cause, if you 
have a box here for that purpose.” ‘‘Sir,”’ 
was the reply, “‘we certainly have such a 
box.” ‘Then may I see it?” ‘“‘Sir,’’ came 
the answer with a pleasant smile, ‘‘I am that 
box.” 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Malone to the old friend 
who was picking up the threads of family 
history, ‘“‘my Bobby, he’s travelling with a 
circus now.” ‘Pretty hard work, isn’t it?” 
inquired the interested caller. ‘“‘Never a 
bit of it,” returned the proud mother of 
Bobby. ‘‘He’s living like a gentleman, he 
is,—hands in his pockets, as ye might say,— 
for it’s a handsome salary he gets, and 
every blessed thing he has to do is to lay his 
head in the lion’s mouth a matter o’ some 
two or three times a day or thereabouts.” 
Youth’s Companion. 


In the days of his youth, Senator Black- 
burn of Kentucky was asked by a friend to 
second a duel. He consented, and at the 
next stinrise the parties met. It was Mr. 
Blackburn’s duty to say the last word con- 
cerning the terms of the duel. One of the 
Senator’s colleagues recently said at a 
Washington dinner that, although Mr. Black- 
burn faithfully performed the duty, the duel 
never took place. A murmur of ‘‘ Why not?” 
went round the table at this remark. ‘‘For 
a very simple reason,’”’ continued Mr. Black- 
burn’s colleague. ‘‘ When Joe finished speak- 
ing, it was too dark for a duel.” —Washington 

ost. 


The Christian Register 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, i’ 4, 


HEART AND V@FEE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 


States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:-— |__| 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship.... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare mination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— a 

“Tt is refreshing ta find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 


ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


course. 26th year. 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


' « Price, 40 cents 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books 
English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. Full household arts 


¥ 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house 
conduct household under trained teachers. Address the Principals, 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 
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“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
Young People’s 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**“Some of the views areetaken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value."’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. 


ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


- Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground onthe Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. odern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including , Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trav 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, P: ‘ 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


, drama and art. 


